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LINES 
FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF A DECEASED BACHELOR. 


How sad and lonely is the lot 
Of him who wends his weary way 

At midnight to his cheerless cot, 
And meets no welcome voice to say, 

“Come, rest thee in thy wonted chair, 

“ And tell me all thy sorrows there.” 

But maiden’s vows are such “ strange gear,” 
So apt to change, so prone to fly, 

And prized so much, my friend, I fear 
The chain that binds the silken tie 

Has not sufficient strength to hold 

‘Two human hearts if one grow cold! 

That dark-haired fairy! she you thought 
Would make of earth a glimpse of heaven ; 

And when you almost deemed her caught, 
(How can she ever be forgiven ?) 

To think that she should stoop to hear 

The man who vended that “ small beer!” 


T never sighed or knelt but once, 

And she to whom the tale was told, 
Had often chid me for a dunce, 

When I was five brief summers old ;— 
She kept the village school ; her eyes 
I thought were dipped in April skies! 
She’s married now—her youngest son 

Has grown to be a dandy-boy, 

And thinks as much of “ number one” 

As any mother's baby-toy. 

T meet her often in the street,— 
She’s not the nymph I used to greet! 


Alas! when I run over all 
The girls we loved in youth together, 
The blithe and fair, the short and tall, 
With whom we strolled in moonlight weather, 
And when I look the papers through, 
Ah! then I weep sometimes—don’t you? 
I never urge a needle on 
Between the first and second bells, 
But every twinge before *tis gone 
In thrilling tones of misery tells 
How many a load of stinging pain 
Had all been spared, if cut in twain. 
And yet, and yet, ’tis not too late, 
We'll both repent and banish gloom, 
And you shall marry laughing Kate, 
And I'll be gay—alas! with whom ? 
Oh! leave me not alone, my friend, 


For hanging is a dreadful end ! J.T. Fe 





POPULAR NOVELLETTES. 


THE ANACONDA. 
(Continued from No. 25.) 


Durine my contention with Zadi we reached the court- || 
| between the impenetrable scales of his enemy he sought | 


yard. In silence and absorbed in himself did this unequal- 
led servant make the necessary preparations for his under- 
taking. His plan was to conceal his whole person from 
head to foot under a covering of boughs and cocoa-leaves, 
resembling as much as possible the broken branches with 
which the snake’s gambols or indignation had strewed the 
hill all around her. Under this verdant shield he flattered 
himself that he should be able to creep gradually to the 
pavilion door, unperceived by the Anaconda. But a few 
minutes were passed and already was Zadi accoutred in this 
singular disguise, He provided himself with no weapons 


except his dagger. He obstinately refused to suffer me to 
accompany him, assuring me that I should only put my 
life in danger without being able to afford him any assist- 
ance. He was so positive that I consented to give up the 
point: but I was at length determined to accompany the 
noble-minded fellow with my eyes as well as my fervent 
prayers and wishes. From the balcony of the mansion I 
had an extensive and unimpeded view of the surrounding 
objects ; and from thence I saw him set forward on his 
|| perilous adventure, making through precaution a wide cir- 
cuit in order to reach the hill itself. 

With equal prudence he made his approach to that side 
where the pavilion would screen him from the enemy's ob- 
| servation. From time to time I lost sight of him among the 
| underwood, and even when he was before my eyes I occa- 

sionally doubted whether it was he indeed, so cautiously 
| and so artfully did he make his approach, crawling on his 
hands and knees, sometimes remaining without stirring, 
sometimes stealing forward with a movement so imper- 
ceptible that it eluded the keenness of sight. He was a 
| living example to me of the discretion, assiduity and skill 
| which the savage employs in laying his ambuscades and 
stealing on his unsuspecting enemy. 
| And now, favored by the long grass and fragments of 
| boughs with which the ground was covered, had Zadi by 
ja thousand serpentine movements reached the wall of the 
' pavilion. Here he remained so tranquil and so motionless 
| that the monster could not fail of being deceived by so un- 
| suspicious an appearance. The Indian's eye was fixed im- 
| movably on the snake, and followed all her twistings and 
| windings with incessant application, while she swung her- 
' self with unwearied activity backwards and forwards, now 
|! here, now there, now above, now below, till at the very 
_ moment when she shot herself over him in a bound of pro- 
| digious extent, I suddenly saw the invaluable paper disap- 
| pear from its place, without being able to perceive the 
| means by which it was brought into the power of the suc- 
| cessful lurker. 
| Tclasped my hands in ecstasy and poured out my thanks 
, to God from the very bottom of my heart. But all was not 
yet done; it required no less caution and dexterity to retire 
| than to approach, and never did I offer up more fervent 
| vows than at this moment, when the animated thicket be- 
| gan to set itself again in motion. Slower than the hour- 
| hand of a dial, now moving forwards, now backwards, now 
| right, now left, it stole itself down the hill. Still it went 
on, and on, and lower and lower, till with inexpressible 
delight I saw it almost at the very foot of the hill; and 
now at length I began to draw my breath with pain—" The 
| noble fellow is safe!” said I to myself. At this moment, 
| whether joy at the successful issue of his attempt had de- 
| prived him of part of his former caution, or whether some 
| accidental derangement of the sheltering branches discov- 
| ered enough to excite the reptile’s suspicion, at that mo- 
| ment I saw the Anaconda dart from above, and in the 
| quickness of a thought she reached the bottom of the hill, 
and enveloped the unfortunate Zadi in her folds! A piercing 
shriek of horror burst from me! I felt all my blood congeal 
itself within my veins. 
| Yet even in this dreadful situation wonderful was the 
| presence of mind which Zadi still preserved; wonderful 
| was the courage, the activity and the skill with which he 
| defended himself against the monster; grasping his dagger 











| out with inconceivable address the most tender parts to 
strike, and at length succeeded in giving her so deep and so 
| well-placed a wound, that it must needs have worked her 
I up to the most extreme pitch of pain and fury, for sud- 
denly I beheld him only girdled by a single fold of the Ana- 
covda’s tail, with which (in the same manner that one who 
has unexpectedly grasped a nettle throws it away) she 
| hurled the poor wretch into the air far away, till I lost him 
among the surrounding bushes. As for the snake, she has- 
| tily regained her former hiding-place, where she lay quiet 
e 








with firm and steady hand, he stuck it with repeated blows; | 


| and concealed for some time before she resumed her usual 

| sport; though, when she did resume them, it was evident 

| ly with less sprightliness than before. 

| My agony is not to be described! Nothing was to be 
|, seen of the unfortunate Indian. His preservation I con- 
} sidered as beyond the limits of possibility ; and yet it seem- 
| ed to me inhuman and ungrateful quite to abandon him to 
i his fate, without having first exhausted every possible 

| means of assisting him. Irresistibly carried away by these 
| sentiments, I rushed from the balcony and hastened 10- 
, wards the hill by the same course which he had pursued 
| himself, and which I could easily track by the depression 
| of the dewy grass. In the eagerness of the hope I totally 
| overlooked the extreme risk of an undertaking, the very 
| idea of which but four-and-twenty hours sooner would 
| have made me shudder through every limb. 

Suddenly my attention was arrested by a faint murmur! 
It came from a thicket at no great distance. I listened 
again! Oh heavens! it was the voice of Zadi. I lost not 
a moment in hastening to the place. He heard me; he 
opened his eyelids, which seemed already closed in eternal 
sleep, recognized me as I raised him in my arms, and a faint 
smile stole over his countenance as he stretched out his 
hand to me with difficulty. 

“Take it!” he said; “God be thanked that I am able to 
reward your kindness so well! Even in the monster's 
grasp I still kept hold of it. Oh, take it!” 

It was the paper which he had purchased so dearly, and 
which the faithful creature extended towards me. 

“ Read it!” he continued. “ Lose no time! Before I am 
deprived of my senses again—and for ever—at least let me 
have the satisfaction to learn what my master wished me 
to do; for soon you will be left to act alone.” 

Tt was in vain that he conjured me to leave him to his 
fate, and only think of effecting his master’s rescue. W ith- 
out heeding him I managed to lift him on my shoulders, 
and tottering beneath his weight, I endeavored to effect our 
escape from the dangerous vicinity of the pavilion. With 
difficulty I succeeded in regaining the open ground. Fortu- 
nately some of the other domestics saw us from the house, 
and hastened to relieve me from my wretched burden. As- 
sisted by them, I at length saw Zadi safely deposited on a 
sofa in the mansion-house. None of his limbs were frae- 
tured, but he was dreadfully bruised by his fall ; his breast 
and ribs had been almost crushed together by the close- 
drawn folds of the serpent ; he was totally unable to move 
so much as a finger, and was such as would have excited 
pity even in the most insensible nature. But he seemed to 
have already forgotten his passed dangers and present pains. 
He implored me to waste no time in striving to mitigate 
his sufferings, and assured me that the letter of his dear 
afflicted master would be the best balsam for all his 
wounds. In compliance with his earnest entreaties I pre- 
pared to peruse the paper; but the tears gushed into my 
eyes on recognizing the well-knowo handwriting, and it 
was with difficulty I deciphered the following words : 

“Oh! I understand you well, my friends! My beloved 
ones! your voices--still more your unremitting and despe- 
| rate exertions to relieve me—all eonvince me that you are 
| near me; that you feel for me; that you spare no labor to 
| effect my rescue. Alas! you will labor in vain! Death has 
| already enveloped me in his dark circle ; there is no eseape ; 
I have already bace my farewell to life ; 1 cannot long sur- 
| vive in this atmosphere, corrupted as it is by the pestilen- 


‘| tial vapors constantly exhaling from the monster's jaws. I 














|) die resigned ; but do not embitter this last and heavy hour 
|| by the apprehension, lest your exertions in my behalf 
| should be the means of involving you in any danger. By 
\| all that is sacred and dear, I conjure you abandon me tomy 
|, unhappy fate! Fly! oh fly far from hence; it is my last, 
my only, my most earnest request !” 

" Everard ! Oh, Everard, my poor wife! do not abandon 
her !” 

A cold shuddering ran through my bones ; the poisonous 
air robbed us even of our last wretched hope, that the 


i 
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Anaconda canes at length 1 retire, wearied | out with her 
vain expectations, and leave my friend at liberty to quit his |) 


retreat But now it was evident from his letter, that long | 


ere this could happen Seafield would be no more! Immedi- 


ate help must save him or none can! Zadi sobbed aloud; it | 


was an addition to my own grief to think that I had been 


obliged to give a fresh pang to his faithful bosom, and it 


wrung me to the very soul when I saw him give way 
openly to this burst of sorrow. Suddenly he uttered a shriek 
so loud that it startled all who heard him. 


* No! no!” he exclaimed, in the most violent agitation. 
*"No! no! he shall not bid farewell to life for ever! There © 


are still means. The Anaconda is, as I told you formerly, 
the most voracious animal in nature. She is invincible 


while stimulated by hunger, but she can be overcome by a |, 
very child as soon as she has satiated herself with food ; || 
then she loses the flexibility of her joints, and instead of | 
her restless activity she seems plunged in a benumbing | 
torpor, and remains unable to move, overpowered by the 


burden of her immoderate meal.” 


Excellent, dear old man,” said I in rapture at the ray | 
“is what you || 


of hope with which his words inspired me, 
say certain? Could we but satiate the Anaconda—” 


" My master were rescued !” he replied. ‘ But to effect i 


this requires the risk of a life ; and who will venture that? 


Oh! were but these old limbs as they were two hours ago. || ™ 


Could I but remove the mountain load which weighs upon 
my chest and prevents my breathing. Oh! if I am but 
right!” 


1 interrupted the old man. “ You would have driven her | 


prey to the Anaconda ?” 
* The whole herd! the whole herd !” shouted Zadi, and 
he sunk exhausted by the violence of his emotions. “ This 


thought,” he continued in a low voice after the pause of a || 


moment, “ this thought suggested itself to my recollection 
long ago; but, wretch that I was, I believed its execution 
to be impracticable. The plague, which lately prevailed | 
here among the cattle, has occasioned them to be removed | 
from this part of the country, and they were gone too far 
to be recalled in time to afford the required assistance. In 
despair, therefore, I banished this scheme from my thoughts, 
but now that I am rendered unable to put it in execution, 
I remember—” 

© What! what!” I inquired, almost breathless with anx- 
iety. “You well know Van Derkel, the rich Hollander, 
whose estate joins this? He is the most positive man 


breathing ; and having once declared our fears of the plague |) 


to be groundless, he refused out of pure obstinacy to suffer |/ 
his cattle to accompany those of his neighbors. They re- 
main on his estaie at this moment; an herd might easily 
be procured, and then—but it is too late now, it is tuo late! 
None but his faithful servant would dare—” 

* What !” said I, interrupting him, “ will not his faith- 
ful friend ?” 

Zadi’s looks met mine ; they burned with new fire, while |, 
he confessed that on me alone rested his only hope. 

I lost no time in hastening to Van Derkel’s ; I offered his || 
herdsman the whole sum in my possession if he would as- 
sist me in driving the beasts under the palm-trees ; but he |; 
shuddered at the proposal, and rejected my proffered gold. 
I was not yet discouraged. By his master’s authority I pro- 
mised him freedom, provided he would but venture so far 
as to go with the herd to the extremity of the little grove, 
which on the north side separated the hill from the open 
country. He hesitated ; again I pressed him, and at length 
he stammered out his consent, but in a voice so faint and 
with a look of such irresolution as to convince me that I 
could place little dependence on his promised help. 

However, I at least neglected none of the means which 
might contribute to our mutual safety. I caused the slaves 
to prepare with all diligence a couple of machines similar 
to those under which Zadi had performed his hazardous 
undertaking. Covered with these we began to drive the 
cattle slowly before us, and as the general agitation had 
caused them to be totally neglected by their keepers during 
their confinement in a place which afforded no herbage for 
their nourishment, hunger made them more obedient than 
we should probably have otherwise found them; and thus 
did we advance towards the hill, though the little resolus | 
tion of my companion evidently grew still less every step || 
we took forwards. To encourage him I bade him observe |) 
the tranquillity of the Anaconda, who had gradually with- 
drawn herself into her green shelter, so that we might al- 
most have doubted her being really there. 

(Toe be concluded in our next.) 


Did you ever see two women pass each other in the 
street without each turning round to see what the other 
had on? 








i 


| 


| strangely out of their element as they sat among the heavy 
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RURAL LIFE~-NIGHT. 


Domestic quiet and domestic joy 
Are sweetly blended in a rural life ; 

The fireside converse, never known to cloy 
The cheerful husband and the modest wife. 


Beguiled by many a legendary lore, 
Serenely pass the evening hours away ; 
High on the hearth the blazing fagots soar, 

And shed around an ever-genial ray. 


i 


No sounds unhallowed vibrate through the air 
To mar the scene of innocent repose ; 

No boist’rous sons of Bacchus revel there 
In noisy riot till the morning glows. 


All, all is calmness—and the tranquil hours 
Of rural evening sweetly glide away, 

Till nature yields to slumber’s soothing powers, 
To be awaken’d by the blaze of day. 


Oh! happy life! free from the ills that cloud 
Our soul’s pure sunshine in this world below, 

Where, when we follow fashion’s fitful crowd, 
We dream of pleasures we can never know. 





THE YOUNG OFFICER’S DEATH-BED. 
“AN OWER TRUE TALE.” 


| 
| SKETCHES oF REAL LIFE. 
| 


* Moonuicut in a tropical garden by the sea-shore! Can 
|| there be any thing more exquisitely beautiful in nature ? 
| Does it not repay us for the sultry noon, and in some mea- 
| sure for the loss of home 2” said one of our party, as we 
| sat beneath the shadow of the plane-trees in the governor's 
\ garden, one glorious night at ——, a colony whose society 
|| is formed by the military garrisoned there. 
| The scene before us I allowed was strangely beautiful : 

so bright was the illumination of the moon that we could 
| have seen to read the most delicate hand-writing; its |! 

| light shed a singular radiance on the countenance of all; 
| we could see into each other's very eyes as we sat toge- |) 

| ther; neither was there a shadow of any thing upon the 
| earth. At certain periods in the tropics this is the case. 
| All was bright and calm, the quiet of the scene being occa- 
| sionally broken in upon by the loud “chap, chap ” of the || 
| lizard, the occasional “ All’s well” from the sentries at 





' guns placed side by side upon the low rampart jutting out 
towards the 
| * Ever-sounding and perpetual sea.” 


|' There leant one looking forth upon the vast ocean (seen 
for many miles from where we sat) longing " vainly, oh! 
| how vainly !” for home and friends, and dwelling with 
| doubtful pleasure on old memories conjured up by the 
calm beauty of the tropic night. 
In spite of its beauty there were symptoms of a change 
— it had been “ too bright to last.” We had sat out our 
| weleome with the moon, and she had already begun, 
|| like a coquette chary of her charms, to cast a veil between 
|| them and us. Large drops of rain were falling heavily and 
|, slowly ere we could reach the shelter of our homes. The 
' officers’ horses, standing at the garden-gate, already mani- 
fested an instinctive impatience to be off. Some of the 
young men mounted and rode steadily away; but Max- 
well, whose exuberant spirit could not be controlled, 
sprang into his saddle with a loud cheer, and started off at 
| full speed, followed by two officers whose quarters lay in 
the same direction as his own. We heard them ali laugh- 
ing up the street, and snatches of old odd ditties floated 
|| from them down the mountain side for some minutes after 
' they had faced it. We, too, stood on our threshhold list- 
ening and laughing: in truth, there was something in 
Maxwell's laugh very irresistible, and the last sound I 
| heard that night was his clear English view-holloo ring- 
| ing down the valley in which the small town lies. The 
|| next thing we heard of him was that, soon after he had 
given that joyous view-halloo, a gust of wind rushing from 
a gully in the mountain had cast his cloak before his eyes. 
| His horse becoming frightened, and Maxwell himself ren- 
| dered helpless by being thus blinded, the animal tumed a 
| corner of the mountain from which abutted a sharp rock, 
| and, running against it, it scratched his rider’s leg. Con- 
| fined to his sofa, (for the wound, though slight and not 
| very painful, was liable to being increased by exertion in 
| a tropical climate,) Maxwell was surrounded by brother- 
| officers, who sang, laughed and did all they could to keep 
up his spirits in his short confinement. Three days after- 
| wards, these gay young spirits quailed—the assistant-sur- 
| geon, Maxwell's intimate friend, foresaw death from lock- 
jaw! 
And thus to die! was it not terrible? Scarcely in the 
prime of life, (he was barely six-and-twenty,) beloved by 
all for his kindliness of disposition and joyous temper, 





|| there were many volunteers to nurse and watch him. Poor 


| their posts close by, or the more distant sounds from the ! fellow, he had done as much for them; he had sat up 
ships in the harbor getting under weigh to the cheerful } many a night at the bedsides of sick brother-officers. 


| accompaniments of the sailors’ chorussed chant. 


witnessed in the early part of the evening. 


| impressed on my mind, it may have a separate interest | 
| with my readers, and therefore I will describe it. 
It had been the anniversary of a festival kept by the 
| Lasears, (a race of men frequently employed about the 


them to their god. Fora month previous they had been, | 
as it were, rehearsing, dancing round their sacred fire, pre- i; 
paring, painting and decorating the car which they were 
allowed to lead about the town, (the idol being in it.) Up | 
the town they proceeded, followed by a crowd of all colors | 
—black, brown, white, tawny, straight and woolly-haired 
—Caffres, Chinese, Japanese, Asiatics, Africans and Eng- | 
lish soldiers. To see this crowd assembled under the light | 
of a brilliant tropical moon, and the same light rendered } 
most strange by the glare of ever-moving torches, is a 
sight of no ordinary description ; but it was more singular | 
whee the crowd were dispersed, the gates of the town 
were closed, and on the glacis, at the very verge of the 
ocean, they chanted their wild song, danced their mad | 
dance, and whirled their lighted torches: thus carrying on 
their appalling worship apart from the christian world, 
|| for their huts are divided from the town by drawbridges } 
| and barriers. Now and then the sailors’ voices from the || | 
ships, or the sentry’s steady ery, broke the monotony of || 
the wailing chant. 

We had assembled in groups in the governor's garden 
| to witness this. Maxwell was not quite of our party, for |} 
now and then, as some of the more serious ones argued on 
the subject of the heathen’s worship, he, dis'iking contro- 
versy, would steal away towards a group of zirls looking 
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The i 


| present calm, too, was in strong relief to what we had | | had so often been the scene of mirth and revelry——present- 


! 
} 


shipping at home as well as abroad,) and dedicated by 


|| anxiety they betrayed on his account. 


Melancholy was the sight that barrack-room—which 


| ed. From the walls there smiled sweet faces painted by 


The scene to which Iam about to allude would in a || the young officer’s favorite sister. Close to his couch was 
larger sphere have been magnificent. I must premise that | hung—how out of place it looked there !——the gay portrait 

| it has no distinet reference to the main subject of my tale, | of a celebrated danseuse, mocking at him, as it were, with 
beyond its connection in my mind with young Maxwell, as } her chaplet of bright flowers and expanded sylphy wings. 

| being the last time [ ever saw him. Vividly as it is thus |) Various articles of elegant bijouterie made strange contrast 


| on the table-amid the phials of medicine and the dressings 
for the wound, which still to all appearance was trifling. 
Cap, and sword, and belt hung idly on the wall beside his 
sister’s paintings; and on a chair by his bedside lay his 
desk, whereon was an unfinished letter, written between 
snatches of pain, to his mother. Whenever the spasm sub- 
sided for a time, he would thank those around him for the 

Even in his great 

pain he expressed no impatience. 

The last struggle was almost over. Those who stood 
round their young companion knew that he must be soon 
taken from them. The final spasm came on—he was more 
and more exhausted. He held out his hands to those who, 
soldiers as they were, stood weeping about his bed, and 


| uttering the words, 


* Well, well—so my career ends here !” 


His lips remained parted, as if with the intention of ut- 
tering some final benedictions, which even his eyes, dim 
as they had become, expressed, and with one more heavy 
gasp, one more convulsion of the strong young limbs, as 
_ if struggling bravely with death, he fell back overpowered 
| by the conflict. They laid him in his coffin, and all his 
brother-oflicers came in turn to visit him. Solitary he 
looked lying there with no relations near him. I question 

though, if they could have more deeply regretted him than 
those among whom he had sojourned for six years. 

And thus, in a week from the night I had heard his joy- 
| ous voice shouting for glee on the mountain side, he was 
| dead, and laid out in his narrow coffin. The soldiers of his 
company, iron men as they were, cried like children as 
| they waited for their mournful burden, Then was there a 
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gathering of troops, a glittering show of plumes and mili- | 
tary paraphernalia, and strangely sounded in that far-off 
island of the tropies the wail of the bag-pipes, (poor Max- | 
well belonged to a Highland regiment,) as the echoes of 
their lamentations for the deid answered each other sadly 
from rock to rock. 

* Solemn the sound of the measured tread, | 

"As silent and slow they foliowed the dead.” 

The grey-haired governor, who had stood through perils 
of war, and voyage, and climate, ciosed the procession. 
There was a deep moral to be drawn from the sight of the 
veteran at the head of the young man’s grave. Now and 
then the heavy drum and melancholy fifes relieved the | 








bag-pipes’ wail; for it was a long procession from his 
death-place to the church-yard where they laid him. 
Twas a sweet resting-place there, among geraniums, and | 
fuchsias, and willows, and dark yews. || 


account for, still rankled in his bosom. We now walked on }; obstructed my view; but, the moment after, I saw Trevyl- 
without speaking, except when occasionally some passing || lian stretched upon the ground, with his friend kneeling 
observation of Beaufort upon the fineness of the evening | beside him. My first impulse was to run over, for now all 
or the rugged nature of the road broke the silence. As we || feeling of enmity was buried in most heartfelt anxiety for 


emerged from the little mountain-pass into the open mea- 
dow land, the tall and soldier-like figure of Trevyllian was 


| the first object that presented itself; he was standing beside 


a little stone cross that stood above a holy well, and seemed 
occupied in deciphering the inscription. He turned at the 
noise of our approach, and calmly waited our coming. His 
eye glanced quickly from the features of O'Shaughnessy to 
those of Baker ; but seeming rapidly re-assured as he walk- 
ed forward, his face at once recovered its usual severity 
and its cold impressive look of sternness. 

“All right,” said Beaufort, in a whisper, the tones of 


which | overheard as he drew near to his friend. Tre- 
vyllian smiled in return, but did not speak. During the few 


his fate; but, as | was stepping forward, O'Shaughnessy 
i called out, “ Stand fast, boy, he’s only wounded!” and the 
|| same moment he rose slowly from the ground with the as- 
| sistance of his friend, and looked with the same wild gaze 
|| around him. Such a look ! I shall never forget it; there was 
|| that intense expression of searching anxiety as if he sought 
| to trace the outlines of some visionary spirit as it receded 
| before him : quickly re-assured, as it seemed, by the glance 
|, he threw on ail sides, his countenance lighted up, not with 
| pleasure, but with a fiendish expression of revengeful tri- 

umph, which even his voice evinced as he called out—" It's 
|| my turn now.” 
I felt the words in their full foree, as I stood silently 


But the “ three rounds” have been fired over the young || moments which passed in conversation between the se- | | awaiting my death-wound; the pause was a long one: 


officer’s grave, the good old governor turns slowly and sad- | | 
ly away; one little boy, to whom Maxwell had shown | 
many favors, can scarcely restrain his sobs, and his servant | 
is forced from his dead master’s grave by his comrades. 
All is over. 

One of us made a sketch of his tomb, with the little | 
church. It was sent to his mother with the letter he had 





written between the intervals of pain. 
* * * * * * | 
One bright morning, about a month after poor Maxwell's } 
death, the B—— man-of-war, in which his brother was a || 
midshipman, anchored in the harbor. The memory of the — 
dead was fresh among us. 
“ Who shall tell Henry Maxwell of his brother’s death ?” 
said one. | 
Each was unwilling to undertake the office: but one at || 
last consented, though reluctantly. He embarked immedi- |, 
ately, in order to get on board and prevent the youth’s | 
landing. As the boat neared the ship he looked up the | 


side, expecting to see Henry Maxwell standing in the gang- I 


way to receive him. He dreaded the first glimpse of his | 
cheerful open countenance. The commander of the vessel | 
stood on its deck, waiting to receive him. | 

“I feared,” said the former, “ seeing your uniform, that | 
you were poor Harry Maxwell's brother. We lost him | 
three days after we left the Cape. He fell overboard when | 
there was so heavy a sea running that no boat could have | 
lived in it had we lowered it.” 

"So often perish soldiers and sailors,” said the naval 
captain, when poor Maxwell’s brother-officer had related | 





conds, I turned from the spot with Baker, and had scarcely 
time to address a question to him, when O’Shaughnessy 
called out, “ Hollo, Baker !—come here a moment!” The 
three seemed now in eager discussion for some minutes, 
when Baker walked towards Trevyllian, and saying some- 
thing, appeared to wait for his reply. This being obtained, 
he joined the others, and the moment afterwards came to 


|| where I was standing. “You are to toss for first shot, 


"Malley. O’Shaughnessy has made that proposition, and 
the others agree that, with two crack marksmen, it is per- 
haps the fairest way. I suppose you have no objection ?” 

“Of course I shall make none. Whatever O’Shaughnes- 
sy decides for me I am ready to abide by.” 


“ Well, then, as to the distance?” said Beaufort, loud | 


enough to be heard by me where I was standing. O’Shaugh- 
nessy’s reply I could not catch, but it was evident, from the 


tone of both parties, that some difference existed on the | 


nt. 
“Captain Baker shall decide between us,” said Beaufort, 


at length, and they all walked away to some distance. 
During all the while I could perceive that Trevyllian’s un- 
easiness and impatience seemed extreme—he looked from 


the speakers to the little mountain-pass, and strained his | 


eyes in every direction. It was clear that he dreaded some 
interruption. At last, unable any longer to control his feel- 
ings, he called out, “ Beaufort, I say, what the devil are 
we waiting for now ?” 

“Nothing at present,” said Beaufort, as he came forward 


| with a dollar in his hand. “Come, Major O’Shaughnessy, 


you shall call for your friend.” 
He pitched the piece of money as he spoke high into 





the circumstance which occasioned his death. | the air, and watched as it fell on the soft grass beneath. © 
wonenencnnentencenetin | “Head! for a thousand,” cried O'Shaughnessy, running 
THE DUEL. | over and stooping down ; "and head it is!” 





BY THE AUTHOR OF CHARLES O'MALLEY. i! 
|, sake, be cool !” 


A small and narrow ravine between two furze-covered | Beaufort grew deadly pale as he bent over the crown 
dells led to the open space where the meeting had been | picce, and seemed scarecly to have courage to look his 


arranged for. As we reached this, therefore,” we were || friend in the face. Not so Trevyllian; he pulled off his 


obliged to decend from the drag, and proceed the remainder | glaves without the slightest semblance of emotion, button- 
of the way afoot. We had not gone many yards when a | ed up his well-fitting black frock to the throat, and, throw- 


step was approaching, and the next moment Beaufort ap- | ing a rapid glance around, seemed only eager to begin the 


| " You’ve won the shot,” whispered Baker; “ for heaven's | 











peared. His usual easy and degagé air was certainly tinged 
with somewhat of constraint; and though his soft voice || 
and half smile were as perfect as ever, a slightly flurried | 
expression about the lip, and a quick and nervous motion i 
of his eyebrow, bespoke a heart not completely at ease. He l 
lifted his foraging-cap most ceremoniously to salute us as | 
we came up, and casting an anxious look to see if any | 
others were following, stood quite still. 

"| think it right to mention, Major O’Shaughnessy,” said i 
he, in a voice of most dulcet sweetness, “ that I am the only | 
friend of Captain Trevyllian on the ground; and though I | 
have not the slightest objection to Captain Baker being |) 
present, I hope you will see the propriety of limiting the | 
witnesses to the three persons now here.” 

"Upon my conscience, as far as I am concerned, or my | 
friend either, we are perfectly indifferent if we fight before | 
three or three thousand. In Ireland, we rather like a crowd.” |! 








| combat. 


" Fifteen paces, and the words © one—two.” 

“Exactly. My cane shall mark that spot—” 

"Devilish long paces you make them,” said O’Shaugh- 
nessy, who did not seem to app 
have some confounded advantage in this, depend upon it,” 
said the major, in a whisper, to Baker. 

" Are you ready ?” inquired Beaufort. 

* Ready, quite ready !” 

"Take your ground, then !” 

As Trevyllian moved forward to his place he muttered 
something to his friend. I did not hear the first part, but 
the latter words which met me were ominous enough— 
"for as | intend to shoot him, ‘tis just as well as it is.” 

Whether this was meant to be overheard, and intimidate 








me, I knew not; but its effect proved directly opposite. | 


My firm resolution to hit my antagonist was now confirmed, 


" Of course, then, as you see no objection to my proposi- || and no compunctious visitings unnerved my arm. As we 


tion, | may count upon your co-operation in the event of | 
| 


any intrusion ; I mean, that while we, upon our sides, will 
not permit any of our friends to come forward, you will | 


Here we are, Baker and myself; neither more or less; 
we expect no one, and want no one; so that | humbly con- 


ceive all the preliminaries you are talking of will never be 


required.” 
" Beanfort tried to smile and bit his lips, while a small | 


red spot upon his check spoke that some deeper feeling of | | 


irritation than the mere careless manner of the major could 





took our places, some little delay again took place, the 
flint of my pistol having fallen, and thus we remained full 


|| ten or twelve seconds, steadily regarding each other. At 


equally exert yourself with yours.” length O'Shaughnessy came forward, and, putting my 


weapon in my hand, whispered low, “Remember, you 


| have but one chance.” 


"You are both ready ?” cried Beaufort. 

" Ready !” 

" Then, one—two—” 

The last word was lost in the report of my pistol, whieh 
went off at the instant. For a second the flash and smoke 


of the di . “ They | 


|, twice did he interrupt his friend, as he was about to give 
I the word, by an expression of suffering, pressing his hand 
| upon his side, and seeming to writhe with torture ; yet this 
|| was mere counterfeit. 

H O'Shaughnessy was now coming forward to interfere 
| and prevent these interruptions, when Trevyllian called 
|, out, in a firm tone, “I’m ready !” The words " one—two,” 
| the pistol slowly rose, his dark eye measured me coolly, 
|| steadily; his lip curled, and just as I felt that my last mo- 
|| ment of life had arrived, a heavy sound of a horse galloping 
| along the rocky causeway seemed to take off his attention. 
His frame trembled, his hand shook, and, jerking upwards 
| his weapon, the ball passed high above my head. 

“You bear me witness, I fired in the air,” said Trevyl- 
|| lian, while the large drops of perspiration rolled from his 
|, forehead, and his features worked as if in a fit. 

“You saw it, sir, and you, Beaufort, my friend—you also, 
|| —speak! Why will you not speak ?” 

“Be calm, Trevyllian; be calm, for heaven's sake. 
| What’s the matter with you ?” 

| “ The affair is then ended,” said Baker, “and most hap- 
| pily so. You are, I hope, not dangerously wounded.” 

| As he spoke, Trevyllian’s features grew deadly livid; his 
| half-open mouth quivered slightly ; his eyes became fixed, 
i and his arm dropped heavily beside him, and with one low 
| faint moan he fell fainting to the ground. 

'| As we bent over him I now perceived that another per- 
|| son had joined our party : he was a short, determined-look- 
| ing man, of about forty, with black eyes and aquiline fea- 
| tures. Before I had time to guess who it might be, I heard 
O'Shaughnessy address him as Colonel Conyers. 

| He is dying!” said Beaufort, still stooping over his 
| | friend, whose cold hand he grasped within his own: “ poor, 
poor fellow !” 

| “He fired in the air,” said Baker, as he spoke in reply 
| to a question from Conyers: what he answered 1 heard 
|| not, but Baker rejoined. 

| "Yes, Lam certain of it. We all saw it.” 

“Had you not better examine his wounds?” said Con- 
| yers, in a tone of sarcastic irony, “1 could almost have 
| struck him for it.” 

"Ts your friend not hit? perhaps he is bleeding ?” 
| “Yes,” said O'Shaughnessy, “Jet us look to the poor fel- 
i low now.” So saying, with Beaufort’s aid he unbuttoned 
| his frock, and succeeded in opening the waistcoat: there 
|| was no trace of blood anywhere, and the idea of internal 
hemorrhage at once occurred to us. When Conyers, stoop- 
|| ing down, pushed me aside, saying at the same time, 
| Your fears for his safety need not distress you much: 
|, look here.” As he spoke he tore open his shirt, and dis- 
|| closed to our almost doubting senses a vest of chain mail 
armor fitting close next to the skin, and completely pistol- 





proof. oer 
| T cannot describe the effect this sight produced upon us. 
|| Beaufort sprang to his feet with a bound, as he screamed 
|| out rather than spoke, " No man believes me to have been 
|| aware——” 
| No, no, Beaufort; your reputation is very far removed 
| from such a stain,” said Conyers. 
|| O'Shaughnessy was perfectly speechless ; he looked from 
|| one to the other, as though some unexplained mystery sul 

remained, and only seemed restored to any sense of con- 
| sciousness as Baker said, “ I ean feel no pulse at his wrist : 
| his heart too does not beat.” Conyers placed his hand upon 
| his bosom, then felt along his throat, lified up an arm, and 
| Jetting it fall heavily upon the ground, he muttered," He 
| is dead.” 

It was true. No wound had pierced him: the pistol bullet 

was found within his clothes. Seme tremendous confliet of 
| the spirit within had snapped the cords of life, and the 
|! strong man had perished in his agony. 
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TALES or Sean LIFE. 





SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


We had the gratification, a few months ago, of giving to our read- 
ers the comedy of “ Old Maids,”’ presented to us by its distin- ! 
guished author, James Sheridan Knowles. Our valued friend has 
since favored us with another new drama, entitled *« The Rose 
of Aragon.” It possesses in a high degree the peculiar beauties 
of thought and style which characterize his previous produc- || 
tions, and which have given him the enviable reputation which 
he now enjoys. It displays the same acute perception and vivid 
delineation of character ; the same nobility of thought and hap- 
piness of expression ; the same appreciation of manly vigor and 
feminine delicacy ; and all these adorned with the quaint but 
graceful language, and imbued with the hearty and cheerful spi- 
rit, so peculiar to himself. And yet, such is the present state of 
the drama in this country, that no manager here will undertake | 
its representation! Not that they doubt its merits. or forget the 
well-earned popularity of its author, but because it has not been 
presented to a London audience, and received their stamp of ap- 
probation. Until that is given our people hesitate to applaud, 
lest they should commit themselves by a decision which the 
English ‘verdict might reverse. 

They would not pick up an ingot of gold, though it were impressed 
with the mark of genius, until it had received the royal stamp. 
The fault lies not in the managers, but in their audiences, to 
whose taste their pecuniary interests compel them to submit. 
When wi!] Americans be independent enough to form their own 
literary judgments ? 

We are deterred from availing ourselves of the author's kind per- 
mission to publish it in our columns, from our having so recent- 
ly inserted its predecessor, and from the large space which it 
would occupy in five successive numbers. We insert below, || 
however, a delightful tale from his pen, marked by his usual 
warmth of feeling and delicacy of sentiment. 





WOMAN'S LOVE. 


A TALE FOUNDED UPON FACTS. 





BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


You reason well, John, upon the steadfastness and puri- 
ty of woman’s love. Its purity is the secret of its steadfast- 
ness ; and woman’s love is in the general pure. Tempera- | 
ment, education, may produce a difference—education the 
greater. The best samples of the sex are homebred. Seud 
boys to school if you please; they are destined for the 
world—the bustle, the scramble, the crush ; but woman is | 
the household deity! Train her to the roof. 

The heroine of my story was a homebred woman ; the 
narrator was the hero of it. 

Two years my senior was Jessie Halliday. She was as- 
sociated with the earliest, brightest scenes of life—my 
playmate, my fellow-student, my teacher, my champion. |; 
I had an indulgent father, an idolizing mother, relatives || 
and friends that made much of me; but no one was so 
kind to me as Jessie Halliday! She was sweetness, made | 
up of good sense, good humor, truth, enthusiasm, consis- 
tency and tenderness. Never shall I forget Paul and Vir- 
ginia ; I had attained my thirteenth birth-day when she | 
read it to me. Equal perhaps to the narrative, still I was 
a span or so short of the argument; but she made me un- 
derstand it all. Her modulation alone informed me where 
the thrill of the pathos lay; but how was the lesson em- |, 
blazoned by the expression of her deep blue eyes, as she | 
occasionally turned them upon me—now bright with tri- || 
umphant sympathy at the perfecting of pure, reciprocated |, | 
passion, now lowering with apprehension at the fickleness 
of destiny or the inscrutable contradictions of Providence ; | 
or melted with truth at the frustration to which earthly 
hope is obnoxious, even though enshrined in the very tem- | 
ple of love, and trust, and innocence! 

Two winter evenings did the reading of the story occu- 
py. The first time we sat, I recollect, at opposite sides of | 
the table; she left off where the mutual passion of the | 
hero and the heroine are unequivocal. The next time we | 
sat side by side; and as she resumed the story, while with | 
one hand she supported her cheek, she passed the other 
behind me, resting it on my shoulder. As the interest |, 
deepened, she drew closer to me. I could feel her chest 
heaving; I could have counted every throb of her heart; | 
and when the catastrophe brought the pathetic relation to 
a close, she threw her arms about my neck, and dropping 
her head upon my breast, lay weeping there. 

"Look at Paul and Virginia personified!” exclaimed my 
mother. 

Jessie's father and she were brother and sister-in-law— 
they had been playing a game of piquet, but had laid down , 
their cards, and had evidently been watching us. 

I see Jessie Halliday now, as she suddenly withdrew 
herself from me and started to her feet, her eyes cast upon 
the ground, and her cheek and temples one flush of the | 
deepest crimson, As I gazed upon her, a sensation which 


| moment of my existence, never enjoyed before nor since !— 


' love, the blessed " together ” which defied suffering itself 
to come without a precious solace! Occasionally was the | 
narrative broken off, when the striking of the hours, or |' 
, some noise in the house, or upon the street, recalled me to | 


| caused her to start up from my side, and transfixed her in 
| confusion to the floor. 


| my collegiate course was complete, and to-morrow I was 
to set out on my return to my mother’s. Oh, if ever I | 


‘I had never “experienced before electrified 1 my heart and | 


set every fibre of my frame vibrating! Oh, that one exquisite 


never to be repeated—never to be forgotten! 

The game of piquet had been resumed. We were now 
unobserved. I felt myself irresisubly attached towards 
Jessie Halliday. I approached her and took her hand, 
which convulsively closed upon mine. I felt that she was 
all in a tremor. She stood utterly abstracted. 

" Dear Jessie.” said I. 

She started, and came at once to herself; and turned 
upon me. for a moment. her eyes, with an expression 
beaming from them which I had never witnessed there be- 











fore, abruptly disengaged her hand. and vanished from the || 


apartment. 
That night I neither absolutely slept nor lay awake. My | 
sensations were those of one who dreame with conscious: | 
ness that he does 8 so. Paul and Virginia were enacted over 
again, but I was Paul and Jessie Halliday was Virginia. | 
Bu: the incidents abounded with tender amplifications. 
Paul thought and felt what the author had never dreamed 
of! As he carried Virginia across the brook, there was the | 
throbbing heart with which. boy as he was, he caught her 
up in his arms; there were the kisses which he imprinted 
upon her vestment, as her sweet side lay pressed to his | 
cheek, and the embrace with which he strained her from 
his own, in the act of setting her down. Where they lose 
themselves, too, in one of their wanderings through the 
island, how short fell the story of the facts of the situation! 





There were all the suspense, it is true, and the dread; but j 


there were also the luxury of solely protecting, the mur- 
mur and the caress to comfort, the looks, feeding hope with 


perfect self-recollection: but it was ever then to change 
the fable for the figure of the sweet girl that had been 


| reading to me; and who still stood before me with abash- | 


ed eyes and burning cheek, as the remark of my mother | 


The next day I returned to college; but returned as one | 
endued with a new being. The flimsy, airy, heedless spirits | 


|| of boyhood had vanished, and in their place appeared a 
thoughtfulness, an energy, a feeling of importance, an un- |, 


utterable sense of satisfaction—such as one may be sup 


posed to experience who suddenly falls into some unex- \| 
pected, rich, enviable possession. T felt love for the first 


time! I felt confident of its return. The fiction had opened | 
my eyes to the perception of the reality. The passion, | 


' whose naine had hever been uttered by either of us, I de- 
tected by its signs. The heart of its mystery had been re- | 


vealed to me by the mantling cheek of Jessie Halliday. 
At one and the same moment the conviction, young as [ 
was, shot through my soul, that I was the object of her 


| first affections, and that she was the object of mine. Neither 


had ever admitted any regular associate of the opposite 


| sex except the other. 


Three years—during which I was enjoined not to return | 
home—instead of weakening, tended rather to strengthen 
| this impression—and yet for the whole of that time I |) 


never once set eyes upon her who had excited it: but now | 
" 


thought of Jessie Halliday, tenderly, rapturously, yearning- , 


|| Upon her to adjourn with him to the parlor! 
i heard the parlor door shut. 


|| pectation of my saying something ; 


| she. * 


! = heard the door open—again the stranger r rose: but not 


] to resume his seat as before in disappointment. Had not 


| his countenance, which now brightened up with pleasure, 


' convinced me that the person whom he expected had en- 
| tered, I should have been assured of it by the eagerness 


‘| with which he sprang forward, his hand extended in the 
‘| direction of the door, which, from the place where I sat, 


' was completely out of sight,—I felt positive that it was 


|| Jessie Halliday, and expected every moment to see her ad- 


vance, conducted by the stranger to a chair, but I was dis- 


|, appointed. She came no further. 


I heard a tender salutation murmured, though, as far as 
| I could perceive, unresponded to on her part; and then 
there was a whisper, and then a pause, followed almost 
immediately by the closing of the door and the sound of 
footsteps descending the staircase. 

“Was I alone ?” 

After waiting a few seconds I passed into the outer 
apartmeit—it was empty ! 

“I was an intruder! The stranger wished to be alone 
with Jessie Halliday ! He auticipated her entrance into the 
room—had stopped her at the threshold, and had prevailed 
!” and here I 


I bounded down stairs, Jet myself out unperceived, and 
hastening home without casting a look on either side of 
me, lest I should be impeded by the recognition of some 

| old acquaintance, threw myself, with other feelings than I 


'\ had anticipated, into the arms of my expecting mother. 


Half an hour elapsed. 
| “Well, Ralph!” at length exclaimed my mother, after 
having looked at me several times inquiringly, as if in ex- 
"Well, Ralph !—you 
astonish me,—I never thought it was in your nature to 
forget an old friend, and here have you been at home for 
nearly an hour, and never have you once inquired for Jessie 
Halliday ; ; though I should not have been surprised, Raiph, 


it had her father’s house been the first you had called at.” 


“Tt was the first,” said I. 
"Then still you are my own flesh sad! blood,” rejoined 
"That girl i is a miracle of affer*on.: sincerity and con- 
| sisteney,—not to speak of her beauty, F’)lph—the rarest 
thing I ever loooked upon, and I have seer fine women in 
my time. There is scarce a young man in D—— who has 
not proposed for her; and of all who have proposed for 
, her, there is not one who has not been at once, and decid- 
' edly rejected.” 

“ Not one ?” interrogated I. 

" Not one,” repeated my mother. 
' “She has a lover at present,” said I. 
| “I know she has,” returned my mother, meaningly. 
| “He was with her this morning.” 
| “T almost guessed as much before you told me, and am 
not at all surprised at it,” said my mother. 

"She granted hima private interview.” 

" Of course,” resumed she; “ and perhaps he popped the 
question, and got a courtesy, and may be something else 
| for his answer. There is the dinner-bell,” added she. 
! “Come, we have no time to waste. The evening will be a 

busy one ;—mind, Kalph, your first partner tonight must 
| be Jessie Halliday.” 

There was to be a ball at my mother’s that evening, in 
honor of my return. 

After dinner I repaired to my room. 

“IT will not dance with her,” said I to myself, as I pre- 
pared my toilette. “I scorn to dispute possession of her 


1} 


— 











| ! 


ly, it was then! From the moment I awoke in the morn- | | with any man. Rivalry on my part is at an end the mo- 
ing till that of stepping into the stage-coach, from the | ment she admits a competitor for her favor.” Dear girl! I 
starting of the stage-coach till its arrival, not one second had never yet accosted her as a lover. Had she encouraged 
was she absent from my soul. || twenty suitors, she had been innocent of any breach of 
The moment I was set down I flew to her father’s | faith with me. 

house—asked if she was within—was answered in the af- i Still a hundred times did I repeat to myself, "I will not 
firmative—darted up stairs, bolted into the drawing-room | | dance with her to-night.” 

—but found, instead of her, a young gentleman ‘seated || Of all huinan beings, the sulky lover plays the bear to 
there, who rose as the door opened, but secing me, sat i | the highest admiration. The ball, as I have said, had been 


| down again, evidently disappointed and chagrined. I knew |{ given on my account; yet, anxious to avoid the chances of 


not who he was; but the moment my eyes fell upon him encountering Jessie Halliday, I fastened on the first two or 


|| rienced before, and notmore new than deadly. 


a sickness came over my heart, such as ‘Thad never expe- || 
I felt as if, | 
when I fancied myself on the verge of re-union the most 
blissful, I was about to encounter avoidance, estrangement, | 
abandonment. For a moment I debated within myself 


I had been so impetuously eager to enter; but a light | \| 


| foot-step descending the stairs determined me to remain, 
| and passing into a further room—the drawing-room con- | 


sisted of two apartments, communicating with folding || 
doors—I threw myself upon a chair, and with a palpitat- 
ing heart awaited the approach of Jessie Halliday. 


| three old acquaintances that entered, and keeping them in 
| conversation aloof from the rest of the visitors, left to my 


mother the office of receiving and welcoming the com- 


pany—nay, more, I drew one of my friends apart from the 


| others, and under the plea of showing him some rare books 
| whether I should not turn and rash from beneath the roof || 


which I had brought with me from college—prizes for 
proficiency—contrived to steal out by another door, aud 
taking him with me into my sleeping apartment, unlocked 


, the box that contained my literary treasures, and displayed 


them before him—ay, and gave a brief abstract of the ar- 
gument of each work ; and when I had exhausted every 


i topie for question or remark, I know not whether I should 
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not have proposed a social stroll, dressed as we were, to 1 


the other end of the town and back again, had not a knock, 
accompanied by the voice of my mother calling me, ad- 
monished me that she was at the door, and frustrated the 
‘enterprise in embryo. Apologizing to my friend, whom she 
requested to rejoin the company, as she had a word or two 
to say to me alone, she led the way down to the parlor, at 
the door of which she stopped. 

Ralph,” said my mother, angrily, “ Ralph, 1am ashamed 
of you! You never called at Jessie Halliday’s this morning, 
as you told me you had! There is the first set danced, too; 
and all the while she has been sitting, as I made her pro- 
mise to be your partner ; but not a sight of you for the last 
half-hour have I been able io catch. In, boy, and make your 
excuses yourself.” 

And with that she opened the door, and half pushing me 
in, closed it again, leaving me alone with Jessie Halliday. 

I will not, John, attempt to describe to you the angelic 
being that now stood before me! You must infer what she 
was from the effect which the sight of her for the first time, 
after an absence of three years, produced upon me, taking 
into account the state of my mind from the time that I hur- 
ried in madness from her father’s house. 

I stood absolutely speechless, John! Had the possession 
of the loveliest of creatures—which she was—depended 
upon my uttering one single word at that moment, I must 
have foregone the matchl ! I felt as if every 





drop of blood in my body was gathered about the region of 


my heart! My head swam, I made a movement towards 
her, but staggering in the attempt—yes, staggering, my 
friend—desisted, lest I should fall flat upon the floor. Nota 
tittle of exaggeration, John, in all this. Dear, generous, in- 
genuous girl! she perceived my emotion—she comprehended 
it. She approached and took my hand, and seeing me still 
powerless from the trance that enveloped me, she passed 
an arm around me, and supporting me led me toa sofa, and 
seated herself there beside me. The sweet, frank, tender 
action melted me and brought me to myself! The tears 
started into my eyes—her’s were suffused at the same 
moment. 

" Jessie! dear Jessie !” was all that I could say. 

“ Ralph,” was her sole reply ; but brief as were the sym- 


hols of our thoughts and feelings, they spoke to the souls | 


of each what pages of prose and rhyme might undertake 
to describe, but could not. 

Silent, thus we sat I know not how long, looking into 
one another’s eyes ; each clasping the hands of the other, 
and the countenance of each reflecting as it were the other’s 
soul; when Jessie Halliday at length found utterance. 

“ What have I done to you, Ralph 2?” said the heavenly 
creature, in a tone of plaintive reproach. “ What have I 
done to you that you have been ten hours at home without 
ever coming to see me ?” , 

I related to her the circumstance of my visit, and the re- 
sult of it—my disappointment, alarm, madness; and, as I 
did so, the mood that possessed me before returned, my 
hands relaxed their grasp of her’s, at the conclusion my 


head dropped upon my breast, and I sat the image of 


despair. Not long, however. 

“Ralph!” said the sweet, ingenuous girl, slowly, and 
with the most thrilling impressiveness—" Ralph!” said 
she, “for the last three years I have cherished thoughts, 
with which, if they are warranted, I would never wish to 
part—if not warranted, I cannot part too soon.” 

Here, of her own accord, she caught my hands in hers, 


"Your disappointment this forenoon,” she continued, | 


I beheld, again, before me the blushing girl of three 
years ago, but deeper still was the crimson that now suf- 
fused her countenance—her neck—her very arms! She at- 
tempted to speak, but her feelings were too powerful for 
her tongue! She threw herself upon my breast—she suf- 
fered me to enfold her sweet form in my arms—to sira . 
it to my heart! I bowed my lips towards hers. The 
first kiss of love was permitted without an attempt at 
avoidance, and returned without a sign of hesitation :—and 
now, John, lest a prude should frown if ever hereafter this 
passage in my life should be related to one, let the conduct 
of Jessie Halliday be judged by the effect which it pro- 
duced on me. I released her from my embrace at that very 
moment, and threw myself on my knees before her, my 
heart overflowing with love, and gratitude, and reverence. 

I need not take you up into the ball-room to witness my 
triumph as the conscious accepted lover of the most beau- 
tiful woman in D——; neither shall I trouble you to be 
| privy to our interview the following day, when a full ex- 
planation took place, with many a tender review and bliss- 
ful anticipation ; suffice it, with the perfect consent of her 
father and my mother we were solemnly betrothed, and 
our union was fixed for the day upon which I should com- 
plete my majority—now a long year and a half distant. 
Yes, John, I thought.a year and a half was an insupporta- 
ble long period to wait for the possession of the charming 
girl. I little dreamed how much farther off from me lay 
the consummation of my impatient wishes. 

My father, you know, was the chief proprietor of a very 
| extensive and prosperous cotton-factory, his share in which 
| he had left at his death to me, burdened, if I may say so, 
| with an ample provision for my mother, arising out of the 








| tion. The establishment was worked by power, and was 
chiefly attended to by females, under the superintendence 
of a number of overseers, one of whom presided over every 
' separate department. 
Out of three or four hundred women, John, and young 
| ones too, it would be strange if there were not one who 
| could challenge admiration, even in a devoted lover. Such 
; 2 one there was in the factory ; a spirited, dark-eyed, bright- 
| skinned, well-formed creature, who worked in the ground- 
floor, John—that floor through which I had the most occa- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| sion to pass, as the counting-house stood at the further end 
| of it. She was a picture, John, a perfect picture, as she 
| stood tending the spindles in a light, loose wrapper, of sal- 
| mon-colored gingham ; while from her waist, which was 
indeed a span compared to her well-proportioned shoulders, 
| depended a petticoat generally as white as snow. Don’t be 
| alarmed, John, I am not going to fall in love with her— 
| though I will honestly confess to you, she struck me—nay, 
| interested me. After a fw times, never did I pass her but 
| our eyes met, and never met our eyes but an expression of 
| pleasure spread over her animated countenance—not unre- 
|| sponded to, I must admit, by a certain sympathy on the 
|| Part of mine. Still, John, I never interchanged one word 
| with that girl. 
| There is a class of writers whose works I have read with 
| the most intense delight; but, nevertheless, who I almost 
| believe would have benefited mankind much more if they 
had never written them. Genius of a very high order, John, 
|| with a very low order oi morality! Gross sensuality and 
|| refined sentiment alternately swaying the hero, who is 
| drawn with such skill, that in either #spect you are inte- 
| rested in him, so that you love him and cleave to him to the 
| last. The apology for this kind of writiag is, that it is na- 
ture; but the excuse will not do; for although all men 








| profits, but fixed so as not to be regulated by their fluctua- | 


Now what think you was the effect of this chapter u pon 
a young man of nineteen? Why, to set the young girl of 
the factory before me, the object of thoughts with which, 
until then, I had never contemplated her. Nor could I get 
her out of my head. I sat over my wine—a thing I hardly 
ever did except in company—ay, for a whole hour after the 
cloth had been removed ; and each glass I took, more dis- 
tinct and vivid grew the phantom which that fatal chapter 
—fatal to me at least—had conjured up. I generally spent 
a couple of hours every evening in the counting-house, but 
I was in no humor for it now. The workers had been dis- 
missed. A languor and at the same time a restlessness 
possessed my whole frame, physical as well as moral. 

Tt had been a regular July day, cloudless and sultry ; but 
now a gentle air began to stir, balmy with freshness. You 
know how fond I used to be of boating—indeed I am so 
still. My mind required action; I sallied forth, hastened to 
the river side, and jumped into the little skiff, which I al- 
ways kept fur the exercise of rowing. I soon lost sight of 
the quay, but the book and its effects continued to keep 
company with me; nor did I use any vigorous effort to 
drive them away ; but whenever I felt a pang of compune- 
tion, as the idea of Jessie Halliday crossed my mind, I re- 
assured myself with the maxim of the novelist-—" That he 
who loves one woman heartily will scarcely resist the at- 
tractions of the rest of her sex.” I was in the vein for the 
incident which presently followed. 
| Passing the point of a small, sequestered, sandy cove, I 
startled a young woman who had been bathing, and who 
had just completed the task of re-attiring herself. My heart 
leaped at the sight of the factory-girl. To turn the direc- 
|| tion of the boat, to pull her in, to run her high upon the 
shelving beach, to jump from her, to fly and clasp the 
frightened creature, who, to my amazement, resisted what 
I thought a venia! and not unwelcome freedom—the kiss 
which I would have imprinted upon her lips—was the 
work of a moment—a moment that decided my destiny for 
the rest of my life! 

A shrick from the top of a bank, some twenty or thirty 
feet high, and forming on® side of the cove, caused me to 
look up. I beheld the father of Jesse Halliday, with the 
angelic creature herself hanging fainting in his arms. I re- 
leased the struggling girl, leaped into my boat, and push- 
ing her off, rowed beck again with the fury of a madman, 
and springing upon land flew to the abode of my betrothed. 
| I was peremptorily refused admittance. “ She had just re- 
| turned home greatly indisposed, and was too ill to be seen.” 
| Nor would her father even allow a moment's speech with 
| him. With difficulty did I restrain myself in presence of 
| the servants, who resolutely enforced the injunctions of 
| their master, opposing my every effort to obtain entrance ; 
|’ but when the portal, at which I had never experienced any 
|| thing but respect and obedience before, was shut upon me, 
|| I gave full indulgence to my emotions. I raved aloud !— 
‘| smote my forehead !—grasped my hair, as if I would tear 
| it out by the roots !—wept!—shrieked!—dashed myself 
| upon the ground !—committed a thousand acts of extrava- 
| gance, more befitting a lunatic than a man who had a 
| spark of reason left him. 
| That night I did not return home, but slept at an hotel ; 
I and my mortifications were not at an end. The next morn- 
| ing, upon going into the counting-house—which was a mat- 
|! ter of necessity, otherwise I should have bent my steps 
| any where else—I found the overseer, who superintend- 
| ed the floor where the pocr girl worked, expecting me, 











mind to resign his situation in consequence of the outrage 


"TI could not help; but for alarm or madness, Ralph, I || have their weaknesses, yet some men overcome them, and I which I had committed the preceding evening. Upon in- 
never gave you cause—I never will give you any, if, as || this is the lesson, the propriety and advantage of which it || quiry I learned that he and the girl had been long attached. 
you would seem to have me understand you, you esteem | becomes the man of genius to illustrate. That the vicious || He was an exceedingly well-conducted young man. | had 
me of consequence to inspire you with either. The gentle- | shall ultimately prosper, is a pernicious example, John, to I increased his salary, and thereby promoted the accomplish- 


man whom you saw at my father’s this morning was an 


'| set up; nor is it the truth either. Happiness is the only 


ment of his wishes. Their marriage was to take place in a 


admirer ; but unsought for and undesired on my part. It | prosperity, and the nearer to perfection, the fewer things | month. 


was I that entered the drawing-room ; it is true that he be- || we have to regret ; and heaven has planted that within us || 


The pleased looks of the factory-girl were now account- 


sought of me to descend with him into the parlor. What || which makes sin and regret inseparable. I hope I am not | ed for. What an interpretation had the awakened corrup- 


transpired there I confide to you, as I feel you have a right 
to know it, and I am positive that the fact will go no fur- 


|| preaching, John ; but if I am, I have bitter cause. 


|| I had been reading one of the works of a great novelist 


' tion of my nature put upon the very workings of respect 
| and gratitude, I felt myself degraded into the inferior of 


ther—he proposed for my hand, and I told him it was not | belonging to an age gone by. I furget the title, or I don’t | ™y Servant. My better part of man rallied—resumed sway. 


mine to bestow, as my heart—” 


| care to remember it. No matter which; dinner was an- 


|| Lacknowledged my fault—my contrition for it—declared 


Here her resolution wavered for a moment or two. She |, nounced just as I had finished a chapter wherein the hero || ™Y resulution to atone to the utmost of my power for the 


paused and cast down her eyes, which hitherto had been 


|| and a dissolute friar, in company with whom he is travel- 





H violence which I had done to the feelings of both, and did so. 


riveted upon mine. There was a struggle—but heavenly '| ling, and who is perfectly at home upon the road, regale l But Jessie Halliday! At length, through the intercession 
ingenuousness prevailed ! She raised her eyes again, beam- |; themselves at an inn, and indulge themselves there in a | of my mother, I was permitted to see her—not alone 
ing with generosity, affection and trust ; and fixing them | manner incompatible with the reputation of their host— || though, but in the presence of both our parents. I went, 


again upon mine, resumed and completed the half-uttered 
sentence. 
**—As my heart was another's?” 


the father of two comely young women. The hero in this 
place degenerating into the profligate, commits a trespass 
! against his mistress, which the author justifies upon the 


|) but with a heart foreboding any thing but a favorable issue 
| to the interview. I had intended upon entering to throw 
\ myself upon my knees before her,and by dint of contrition 


” Mine ! Jessie?” ejaculated I, little anticipating such an |, very ground of his attachment to her—sentiment, John, | and supplication to extort forgiveness; but the moment | 
© apologizing for voluptuousness. 


answer as she gaye me, 





looked spor her I felt that it would be vain. She sat the 


for the purpose of informing me that he had made up his 
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TALES OF REAL LIFE. 


SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


We had the gratification, a few months ago, of giving to our read- 


ers the comedy of “ Old Maids,’ presented to us by its distin- 
guished author, James Sheridan Knowles. Our valued friend has 


since favored us with another new drama, entitled “‘ The Rose | 


of Aragon.” It possesses in a high degree the peculiar beauties 
of thought and style which characterize his previous produc- 
tions, and which have given him the enviable reputation which 
he now enjoys. It displays the same acute perception and vivid 
delineation of character ; the same nobility of thought and hap- 
piness of expression ; the same appreciation of manly vigor and 
feminine delicacy ; 


graceful language, 


its representation! Not that they doubt its merits, or forget the 
well-earned popularity of its author, but because it has not been 
presented to a London audience, and received their stamp of ap- 
probation, Until that is given our people hesitate to applaud, 


lest they should commit themselves by a decision which the | 


English verdict might reverse. 

They would not pick up an ingot of gold, though it were impressed 
with the mark of genius, until it had received the royal stamp. 
rhe fault lies not in the managers, but in their audiences, to 
whose taste their pecuniary interests compel them to submit, 
When will Americans be independent enough to form their own 
literary judgments ¢ 

We are deterred from availing ourselves of the author’s kind per- 
mission to publish it in our columns, from our having so recent- 
ly inserted its predecessor, and from the large space which it 

successive numbers 


would o« cupy five 


however, a delightful tale from his pen, marked by his usual 


in 


warm h of feelag and delicacy of sentiment. 


WOMAN'S LOVE. 
FOUNDED UPON 


JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


A TALE FACTS 


BY 


You reason well, John, upon the steadfastness and puri- 
ty of woman’s love. [ts purity is the secret of its steadfast- 
ness ; and woman’s love is in the general pure. Tempera- 
ment, education, may produce a difference—edueation the 
greater. The best samples of the sex are homebred. Send 
hoys to school if you please; they are destined for the 
world—the bustle, the scramble, the crush ; but woman is 
the household deity! Train her to the roof. 

The hervine of my story was a homebred woman ; the 
narrator was the hero of i. 

Two years my senior was Jessie Halliday. She was as- 
sociated with the earliest, brightest scenes of life my 
playmate, my fellow-student, my teacher, my champion. 
I had an indulgent father, an idolizing mother, relatives 
and friends that made much of me; but no one was so 
kind to me as Jessie Halliday! She was sweetness, made 
up of good sense, good humor, truth, enthusiasm, consis- 
tency and tenderness. Never shall I forget Paul and Vir- 
ginia ; | had attained my thirteenth birth-day when she 
read it to me. Equal perhaps to the narrative, still | was 
a span er so short of the argument; but she made me un- 
derstand it all. Her raodulation alone informed me where 
the thrill of the pathos lay; but how was the lesson em- 
blazoned by the expression of her deep blue eyes, as she 
occasionally turned them upon me—now bright with tri- 
umphant sympathy at the perfecting of pure, reciprocated 
passion, now lowering with apprehension at the fickleness 
of destiny or the inserutable contradictions of Providence ; 
or melted with truth at the frustration to which earthly 
hope is obnoxious, even though enshrined in the very tem- 
pie of loye, and trust, and innocence ! 

Two winter evenings did the reading of the story occu- 


py. The first time we sat, | recollect, at opposite sides of 


the table; she left off where the mutual passion of the 
hero and the heroine are unequivocal. The next time we 
sat side by side; and as she resumed the story, while with 
one hand she supported her cheek, she passed the other 
behind it 
deepened, she drew closet to me. 


shoulder. As the interest 
L could f 


waving; Leould have counted every throb of her heart; 


me, resting on my 


el her chest 


and when the catastrophe brought the pathetic relation to 
a close, she threw her arms about my neck, and dropping 
ver head upon my breast, lay weeping there. 

"Look at Paul and Virginia personilied!” exclaimed my 
nother. : 
Jessie’s father and she were brother and sister-in-law 
they had been playing a game of piquet, but had laid down 
their cards, and had evidently been watehing us. 
Halliday 


herself from me and started to her feet, her eyes cast upon 


[ see Jessi now, as she suddenly withdrew 


the ground, and her cheek and temples one flush of the 


deepest crimson, As J gazed upen her. a sensation which 


| up in his arms; 
| upon her vestment, as her sweet side lay pressed to his 


We insert below, ' 


' house 


_ TT . 
I had never experienced before electrified my heart and 


l set every fibre of my frame vibrating ! Oh, that one exquisite 
| moment of my existence, never enjoyed before nor since !— 


never to be repeated—never to be forgotten! 

The game of piquet had been resumed. We were now 
unobserved. I felt myself irresistibly attached towards 
Jessie Halliday. I approached her and took her hand, 


| which convulsively closed upon mine. I felt that she was 
|| all in a tremor. She stood utterly abstracted. 


* Dear Jessie,” said I. 
She started, and came at once to herself; and turned 


' upon me, for a moment, her eyes, with an expression 
|; beaming from them which I had never witnessed there be- 
and all these adorned with the quaint but | 
and imbued with the hearty and cheerful spi- | 
rit, so peculiar to himself. And yet, such is the present state of || 
the drama in this couptry, that no manager here will undertake |} 


fore, abruptly disengaged her hand, and vanished from the 
apartment. 

That night I neither absolutely slept nor lay awake. My 
sensations were those of one who dreams with conscious- 
ness that he does so. Paul and Virginia were enacted over 
again, but | was Paul and Jessie Halliday was Virginia. 


] 
{ 


! 
| 
j 


I heard the door open—again the stranger rose: but not 

to resume his seat as before in disappointment. Had not 
| his counterance, which now brightened u) with pleasure, 
| convinced me that the person whom he ex ected had en- 
| tered, I should have been assured of it by the eagerness 
| with which he sprang forward, his hand extended in the 
| direction of the door, which, from the place where I sat, 
| was completely out of sight,—I felt positive that it was 


|| Jessie Halliday, and expected every moment to see her ad- 


| 
} 


vance, conducted by the stranger to a chair, but I was dis- 
| appointed. She came no further. 
I heard a tender salutation murmured, though, as far as 
I could perceive, unresponded to on her part; and then 
| there was a whisper, and then a pause, followed almost 
immediately by the closing of the door and the sound of 
footsteps descending the staircase. 
"Was I alone ?” 


| 


|| After waiting a few seconds I passed into the outer 


jut the incidents abounded with tender amplifications. | 


Paul thought and felt what the author had never dreained 
of! As he earried Virginia across the brook, there was the 


there were the kisses which he imprinted 


| throbbing heart with which, boy as he was, he caught her |! 


if 
} 


| apartment—it was empty! 

“T was an intruder! The stranger wished to be alone 
with Jessie Halliday ! He anticipated her entrance into the 
room—had stopped her at the threshold, and had prevailed 
upon her to adjourn with him to the parlor!” and here | 
| heard the parlor door shut. 


} 


|| I bounded down stairs, let myself out unperceived, and 


cheek, and the embrace with which he strained her from 


his own, in the act of setting her down. Where they lose 


| themselves, too, in one of their wanderings through the 
| island, how short fell the story of the facts of the situation ! 


There were all the suspense, it is true, and the dread; but 
there were also the luxury of solely protecting, the mur- 
mur and the caress to comfort, the looks, feeding hope with 


love, the blessed “ together ” which detied suffering itself 


to come without a precious solace! Occasionally was the 
narrative broken off, when the striking of the hours, or 
some noise in the house, or upon the street, recalled me to 
perfect self-recollection: but it was ever then to change 
the fable for the figure 
reading to me; and who still stood before me with abash- 


{ the sweet girl that had been 


ed eyes and burning cheek, as the remark of my mother 
caused her to start up from my side, and transfixed her in 
confusion to the floor. 


hastening home without casting a look on either side of 
me, lest I should be impeded by the recognition of some 


{| , ; 
old acquaintance, threw myself, with other feelings than | 


| Sistency,—not to speak of her beauty, Ralph 


The next day | returned to college; but returned as one 


| ° or . . 
endued with a new being. The flimsy, airy, heedless spirits 


of boyhood had vanished, and in their place appeared a 
thoughtfulness, an energy, a feeling of importance, an un- 
utterable sense of satisfaction—such as one may be sup- 
posed to experience who suddenly falls into some unex- 
pected, rich, enviable possession. I felt love for the first 


| time! I felt confident of its return. The fiction had opened 


my eyes to the perception of the reality. 


| whose name had never been uttered by either of us, I de- 


tected by its signs. The heart of its mystery had been re- 


vealed to me by the mantling cheek of Jessie Halliday. 


| At one and the same moment the conviction, young as | 


was, shot through my soul, that [ was the object of her 


' first affections, and that she was the object of mine. Neither 
| had ever admitted any re cular associate of the opposite 


sex except the other. 

Three years 
instead of weakening, tended rather to strengthen 
and yet for the whole of that time I 


home 
this impression 


|| never once set eyes upon her who had excited it: but now 


my collegiate course was complete, and to-morrow I was 
to Oh, if ever I 
thought of Jessie Halliday, tenderly, rapturously, yearning- 


to set out on my return my mother’s. 


From the moment [ awoke in the morne 
th 


me 


ly, it was then! 
ing till that of stepping into stage-coach, from the 
starting of the stage-coach till its arrival, not one second 
was she absent from my soul. 

The moment | down I flew to her father’s 


Was set 


asked if she was within—-was answered in the af- 
firmative—darted up stairs, bolted into the drawing-room 

but found, instead of her, a young gentleman seated 
there, who rose as the door opened, but seeing me, sat 
down again, evidently disappointed and chagrined. I knew 
not who he was; but the moment my eyes fell upon him 
a sickness came over my heart, such as I had never expe- 
1 felt as if, 
when | fancied myself on the verge of re-wnion the most 


blissful 


rienced before, and not more new than deadly. 
, L was about to encounter avoidance, estrangement, 
within myself 
of 
a light 


tv remain, 


debated 
} 


venea 


abandonment. For a moment I 


whether | should not turn and rush from th they 
I had been so impetuously eager to enter; but 
foot-step descending the stairs determined me 
and passing into a further room—the drawing-room con- 
ol 
I threw myself upon a chair, ; 


f Jessie Halliday. 


sisted two apartments, communicating with folding 


doors id with a palpitat- 


ing heart awaited the approach 





| had anticipated, into the arms of my expecting mother. 
Half an hour elapsed. . . 
“Well, Ralph!” at length exclaimed my mother, afier 
having looked at me several times inquiringly, as if in ex- 
pectation of my saying something; “ Well, Ralph !—you 
astonish me,—I never thought it was in your nature to 
forget an old friend, and here have you been at home for 
nearly an hour, and never have you once inquired for Jessie 
Halliday ; though I should not have been surprised, Ralph, 
had her father’s house been the first you had called at.” 

“It was the first,” said I. 

“ Then still you are my own flesh and blood,” rejoined 
| she. “ That girl is a miracle of affection, sincerity and con- 
the rarest 
| thing I ever loooked upon, and I have seen fine women in 


‘my time, There is scarce a young man in D- who has 


i} not proposed for her; and of all who have proposed for 


The passion, | 


~during which T was enjoined not to return | 


| given on mY account; yet 


her, there is not one who has not been at once, and decid- 
edly rejected.” 

“ Not one ¢” interrogated [. 

* Not one,” repeated my mother. 

“She has a lover at present,” said I. 

“T know she has,” returned my mother, meaningly. 

"He was with her this morning.” 

“T almost guessed as much before you told me, and am 
not at all surprised at it,” said my mother. 

“She granted him a private interview.” 


“Of course,” resumed she; “ and perhaps he popped the 
question, and got a courtesy, 


There 


and may be something else 
the dinner-bell,” added she. 
waste. The evening will bea 
mind, Ralph, your first partner to-night must 


for his answer. is 
* Come, we have no time to 
busy one ; 
be Jessie Halliday.” 

There was to be a ball at my mother’s that evening, in 
honor of my return. 

After dinner I repaired to my room. 

"T will not dance with her,” said I to myself, as I pre- 
pared my toilette. 
with any man. 


“T seorn to dispute possession of her 
Rivalry on my part is at an end the mo- 
ment she admits a competitor for her favor.” Dear girl! | 
had never yet accosted her as a lover. Had she encouraged 


} 
sue 


twenty suitors, had been innocent of any breach of 
faith with me. ; 

Sull a hundred times did I repeat to myself, "I will not 
dance with her to-night.” 

Of all human beings, the sulky lover plays the bear to 
the highest admiration. The ball, as I have said, had been 


, anxious to avoid the chances of 


| encountering Jessie Halliday, I fastened on the first two or 


| conversation 


| 


| 
} 


three old acquaintances that entered, and kee ping them in 


aloof from the rest of the visitors, left to my 


mother the office of receiving and weleoming the com- 
nay, n of my friends apart from the 


pany 1ore, | drew one 


others, 


and under t! 
had 


proficiency—e 


ie plea of showing him some rare books 


which | brought with me from collece—prizes for 


ntrived to steal out by another door, and 


taking him with me into my sleeping apartment, unlocked 


the box that contained my literary treasures, and displayed 


them before him—ay, and gave a brief abstract of the ar- 


gument of cach work; and when I had exhausted ever 


topic for question or remark, I know not whether ! should 





Se 
: but not 
Had not 
pleasure, 
had en- 
agerness 
d in the 
pre I sat, 
| it was 
» her ad- 
Was dis- 


as far as 
ind then 
1 almost 
sound of 


€ Outer 
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not have proposed a social stroll, dressed as we were, to | 


the other end =‘ the town and back again, had not a knock, 
accomparied Sy the voice of my mother ca “1g me, ad- 
monished me that she was at the door, and frustrated the 
enterprise in embryo. Apologizing to my friend, whom she 
requested to rejoin the company, as she had a word or two 
to say to me alone, she led the way down to the parlor, at 
the door of which she stopped. 

" Ralph,” said my mother, angrily, “ Ralph, 1am ashamed 
of you! You never called at Jessie Halliday’s this morning, 
as you told me you had! There is the first set danced, too ; 


and all the while she has been sitting, as I made her pro- | 


mise to be your partner; but not a sight of you for the last 
half-hour have I been able to catch. In, boy, and make your 
excuses yourself.” 

And with that she opened the door, and half pushing me 
in, closed it again, leaving me alone with Jessie Halliday. 

I will not, John, attempt to describe to you the angelic 
being that now stood before me! You must infer what she 
was from the effect which the sight of her for the first time. 
after an absence of three years, produced upon me, taking 


into account the state of my mind from the time that I hur- | 


ried in madness from her father’s house. 

I stood absolutely speechless, John! Had the possession 
of the loveliest of creatures—which she was—depended 
upon my uttering one single word at that moment, I must 
have foregone the matchless treasure! I felt as if every 
drop of blood in my body was gathered about the region of 
my heart! My head swam, I made a movement towards 
her, but staggering in the attempt—yes, staggering, my 
friend—desisted, lest I should fall flat upon the floor. Nota 
tittle of exaggeration, John, in all this. Dear, generous, in- 
genuous girl ! she perceived my emotion—she comprehended 
it. She approached and took my hand, and seeing me still 
powerless from the trance that enveloped me, she passed 
an arm around me, and supporting me led me toa sofa, and 
seated herself there beside me. 
action melted me and brought me to myself! The tears 
started into my eyes—her’s were suffused at the same 
moment. 

* Jessie! dear Jessie !” was all that I could say. 

* Ralph,” was her sole reply ; but brief as were the sym- 
bols of our thoughts and feelings, they spoke to the souls 
of each what pages of prose and rhyme might undertake 
to describe, but could not. 

Silent, thus we sat I know not how long, looking into 
one another’s eyes; each clasping the hands of the other, 
and the countenance of each reflecting as it were the other's 
soul; when Jessie Halliday at length found utterance. 

“What have I done to you, Ralph?” said the heavenly 
creature, in a tone of plaintive reproach. “ What have | 
done to you that you have been ten hours at home without 
ever coming to see me ?” 

I related to her the circumstance of my visit, and the re- 
sult of it—my disappointment, alarm, madness; and, as | 
did so, the mood that possessed me before returned, my 
hands relaxed their grasp of her’s, at the conclusion my 
head dropped upon my breast, and I sat the image of 
despair. Not long, however. 

“Ralph!” said the sweet, ingenuous girl, slowly, and 
with the most thrilling impressiveness—" Ralph!” said 
she, “for the last three years I have cherished thoughts, 
with which, if they are warranted, I would never wish to 
part—if not warranted, I cannot part too soon.” 

Here, of her own accord, she caught my hands in hers. 

"Your disappointment this forenoon,” she continued, 
"IT could not help; but for alarm or madness, Ralph, I 
never gave you cause—I never will give you any, if, as 
you would seem to have me understand you, you esteem 
me of consequence to inspire you with either. The gentle- 
man whom you saw at my father’s this morning was an 
admirer; but unsought for and undesired on my part. It 
was I that entered the drawing-room ; it is true that he be- 
sought of me to descend with him into the parlor. What 
transpired there I confide to you, as | fee? you have a right 
to know it, and I am positive that the fact will go no fur- 


+} 


her—he proposed for my hand, and I told him it was not 


mine to bestow, as my heart—” 
Here her resolution wavered for a moment or two. She 
paused and cast down her eves, which hitherto had been 
riveted There was a struggle 

} 


ngenuousness prevailed! She raised her eyes again, beam- 


upon mine. but heavenly 


if with generosity, affection and trust; and fixing them 


again upon mine, resumed and completed the half-uttered 
entence, 


As my heart was another's ? 


Mine ! Jessie?” ejaculated J, little anticipating such an 


inswer as she ga\ 


e me, 


The sweet, frank, tender | 


I beheld, again, befdre me the blushing girl of three 
years ago, but deeper still was the crimson that now suf- 
fused her countenance—her neck—her very arms! She at- 
tempted to speak, but her feelings were too powerful for 
her tongue! She threw herself upon my breast—she suf- 
fered me to enfold her sweet form in my arms—to strain 
it to my heart! I bowed my lips towards hers. The 


| first kiss of love was permitted without an attempt at 


avoidance, and returned without a sign of hesitation :—and 


! 
| 


j 
| 
| 
j 


Now what think you was the effect of this chapter upon 
a young man of nineteen? Why, to set the young girl of 
the factory before me, the object of thoughts with which, 
until then, I had never contemplated her. Nor could I get 
her out of my head. I sat over my wine—a thing I hardly 
ever did except in company—ay, for a whole hour after the 


| cloth had been removed ; and each glass I took, more dis- 


| tinet and vivid grew the phantom which that fatal chapter 


| now, John, lest a prude should frown if ever hereafter this || 


passage in my life should be related to one, let the conduct 


of Jessie Halliday be judged by the effect which it pro- | 


duced on me. I released her from my embrace at that very 
moment, and threw myself on thy knees before her, my 
heart overflowing with love, and gratitude, and reverence. 

I need not*take you up into the ball-room to witness my 
triumph as the conscious accepted lover of the most beau- 
tiful woman in D——; neither shall I trouble you to be 
privy to our interview the following day, when a full ex- 
planation tock placegijmh many a tender review and bliss- 


ful anticipation ; suffice it, with the perfect consent of her 


father and my mother we were solemnly betrothed, and 
our union was fixed for the day wpon which I should com- 
plete my majority—now a long year and a half distant. 
Yes, John, I thought a year and a half was an insupporta- 
ble long period to wait for the possession of the charming 
girl. J little dreamed how much farther off from me lay 
the consummation of my impatient wishes. 

My father, you know, was the chief proprietor of a very 
extensive and prosperous cOtton-factory, his share in which 


he had left at his death to me, burdened, if I may say so, | 


with an ample provision for my mother, arising out of the 
profits, but fixed so as not to be regulated by their fluctua- 
tion. The establishment was worked by power, and was 
chiefly atiended to by females, under the superintendence 
of a number of overseers, one of whom presided over every 
separate department. 

Out of three or four hundred women, John, and young 
ones too, it would be strange if there were not one who 
could challenge admiration, even in a devoted lover. Such 
a one there was in the factory ; a spirited, dark-eyed, bright- 
skinned, well-formed creature, who worked in the ground- 
floor, John—that floor through which I had the most ocea- 
sion to pass, as the counting-house stood at the further end 
of it. She was a picture, John, a perfect picture, as she 
stood tending the spindles in a light, loose wrapper, of sal- 
mon-colored gingham; while from her waist, which was 
indeed a span compared to her well-proportioned shoulders, 


, depended a petticoat generally as white as snow. Don’t be 


alarmed, John, 1am not going to fall in love with her- 
though I will honestly confess to you, she struck me—nay, 


interested me. After a few times, never did I pass her but 


our eyes met, and never met our eyes but an expression of 


pleasure spread over her animated countenance—not unre- 
sponded to, I must admit, by a certain sympathy on the 
part of mine. Sull, John, I never interchanged one word 
with that girl. 

There is a class of writers whose works I have read with 
the most intense delight; but, nevertheless, who | almost 
believe would have benefited mankind much more if they 
had never written them. Genius of a very high order, John, 


with a very low order of morality! Gross sensuality and 


refined sentiment alternately swaying the hero, who is 
drawn with such skill, that 
rested in him, so that you love him and cleave to him t 
The apology for this kind of writing is, that it is na- 


in either aspect you are inte- 
» the 
last. 
ture; but the excuse will not do; for although all men 
have their weaknesses, yet some men overcome them, and 
this is the lesson, the propriety and advantage of which it 
That the 
shall ultimately prosper, is a pernicious example, J 


becomes the man of genius to illustrate. viel 
hn, to 
set up; nor is it the truth either. Happiness is the only 
prosperity, and the nearer to perfection, the fewer things 
and heaven has planted that within us 


preaching, John; but if I am, | have bitter cause. 


we have to regret; 


which rakes sin and regret inseparable. [amon 


I had been reading one of the works of a great novelist 


or I don’t 


belonging to an age gone by. I forget the title, 


care to remember it. No matter which; dinner was an- 
nounced just as I had finished a chapter wherein the hero 
and a dissolute friar, in company with whom he is travel- 
ling, and who is perfectly at home upon the road, regale 
themselves at an inn, and indulge themselves there in a 
manner incompatible with the reputation of their host- 
the father of two comely young women. The hero in this 
place degenerating into the profligate, 
author justifies upon the 


her John, 


commits a trespass 
against his mistress, which the 
sentiment 


very ground of his attachment t 


apologizing for voluptuousn: 


—fatal to me at least—had conjured up. 1 generally spent 
a couple of hours every evening in the counting-house, but 
I was in no humor for it now. The workers had been dis- 
missed. A languor and at the same time a restlessness 
possessed my whole frame, physical as well as moral. 

It had been a regular July day, cloudless and sultry ; but 
now a gentle air began to stir, balmy with freshness. You 
know how fond I used to be of boating—indeed I am so 
still. My mind required action; I sallied forth, hastened to 
the river side, and jumped into the little skiff, which | al- 
ways kept for the exercise of rowing. I soon lost sight of 
the quay, but the book and its effects continued to keep 
company with me; nor did I use any vigorous effort to 
drive them away; but whenever I felt a pang of compune- 
tion, as the idea of Jessie Halliday crossed my mind, I re- 
" That he 


who loves one woman heartily will scarcely resist the at- 


assured myself with the maxim of the novelist 
tractions of the rest of her sex.” | was in the vein for the 
incident which presently followed. 


Passing the point of a small, sequestered, 


sandy cove, | 
startled a young woman who had been bathing, and who 
had just completed the task of re-attiring herself. My heart 
the direc- 


leaped at the sight of the factory-girl. To turn 


tion of the boat, to pull her in, to run her high upon the 
shelving beach, to jump from her, to fly and clasp the 
amazement, resisted what 


the kiss 


was the 


frightened creature, who, to my 
I thought a venial and not unwelcome freedom 
which | would have imprinted upon her lips 
work of a moment—a moment that decided my destiny for 
the rest of my life! 

A shriek from the top of a bank, s 
feet high, and forming one side of the cove, 


look up. I beheld the father of 


angelic creature herself hanging fainting in his arms. | re- 


me twenty or thirty 
caused me to 


Jesse Halliday, with the 


leased the struggling girl, leaped into my boat, and push- 
ing her off, rowed back again with the fury of a madman, 
and springing upon land flew to the abode of my betrothed. 
I was peremptorily refused admittance. “She had just re- 
} 


greatly indisposed, and was too ill to be seen.” 


Nor would her father even a! 


With difficulty did I restrain myself in presence of 


turned hom 
Ww a moment's speech with 
him. 
the servants, who resolutely enforced the injunctions of 
their master, opposing my every effort to obtain entrance ; 
but when the portal, at which | had never experienced any 
was s! 


thing but respect and obedience before, ut Upon me, 


I gave full indulgence to my emotions. IT raved aloud! 
grasped my hair, as if | would tear 
shrieked! mvself 


a thousand acts of 


smote my forehead! 


it out by the roots!—wept! dashed 


upon the ground !—committed extrava 


eganee, more befitting a lunatic than a man who had a 


spark of reason left him. 
That night I did not re 


turn home, but slept at an hotel; 


and my mortilications were not atan end. The next morn- 
ing, upon going into the eounting-house—-which was a mat- 
ter of necessity, otherwise | should have bent my steps 
any where els | fuund the overseer, who superintend- 
ed the floor where the poor girl worked, expecting me, 
fur the purpose of informing me that he had made up his 
mind to resign his situation in consequence of the outrage 
whi hl had mimiutted tie prece ling eve hing. I pon im- 


quiry I learned that he and the girl had been long attached. 
He was an exceedingly well-conducted young nan. | had 
increased his salary, and thereby promoted the acecomplish- 
ment of his wishes, Their marriage was to tak place na 
month. 

I he ple ised | ks of the flix rv-girl were now account- 
ed for. What an interpre ition had the awakene | corrup- 


rking 


{ ce rraded into tie 


nature put upon the very w of respect 


I felt mysel 
Viv be 


tion of my 


and gratitude, inferior of 


my servant, ter part of man rallied—resumed sway. 


I acknowledged my fault—imy contrition for it—declared 
mv resolution to atone to the utm f my power for the 
violence which | had done to the feelings of both, and did so 
But Jessie Halliday! At le th, through the mtercession 
of my mother, IT was permitted to see her—not alone 
though, but in the presence of both our parents. 1 went 
but with a heart torebodi ny thing buta favorable isue 
|} to the interview. | had intended upon entering to throw 
myself upon my knees before her, and by dint of contrition 
and supplication to extort forgiveness; but the moment | 
looked upon her | felt that it would be vain, She gat the 
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ficure of perfect self-collectedness and unalterable determi- 

nation. [| was going to speak- 
"Stop, Ralph!” interpe sed she; 

would say, and have but one answer to return -What 


“T anticipate what you 


vou have been to me, you never can become again !” 

My heart sunk within me with a conviction of utter 
desponde ney- I could not speak. 

“T had determined,” she continued, 
again ; but, upon mature reflection, | th ucht it better that 
this interview should take place, lest you should attribute 
my avoidance of you to any lurking weakness, which, by 


| 
| 


“never to see you | 


perseverance upon your part, mi rht alter the determination | 


which, for the first time, refused you the weleome of my 


father’s roof. I need not remind you, Ralph, not only of the | 


total absence of any attempt at disguise, but of the perfect 
frankness which has marked ny deportment towards you 
ever since [ became aware of the state of my own heart, 
aud, as I believe, that of yours; nor do I blush for the 
course which I ad pple d, because that course was dictated 
by the purity of my feelings—purity which it was the life 
of my affections to believe was equalled by that of yours. 
That belief which made me glory in loving and being be- 
loved, vou have destroyed for ever! What I regarded as re- 
ality you have proved to have been but a vision. I have 
been deceived, mocked, humiliated, and I shall never put 
it in your power to wrong me again !” 

| was about to speak, but by a gesture of her hand she 
prevent dd me. 

" Do not,” sl 
affliction ; for Lam afflicted already 
Do not, Limplore you, add to my affliction, by expostula- 


1e resumed, “affliet me, or rather add to my 
deeply ! irremediably ! 
tion, Which must be fruitless ; or by arguments which, be 
they ever so foreitble, my soul assures me cannot be other- 
wise than specious, and calculated only to mislead us both 
Ralph, had I fors jj 


Aone of your ser, 
did wien one 


/ 


otten myself wal as you 
, whal that Ll could have 

ld have prevented 

Vothine! 


vhich you will look for 


advanced in 


my Cvé ou from casting me trom 


your ¢ for crver? For that mtegrity, 


; if / 


delicacy and devotion ina 


tress, | looked for in you from t 


only what it was to love 


His- | 
the moment that Limagined | 


{ thought | had found them in | 


the young heart upon which | believed it was my fate to | 


have made the first impression! I have been disappointed. 


Judge what must be the result !—Nucd, Ralph, as it must 


d ou ‘ 
ly [ tell you so! 


Solemnly, irrevoca- 
for | wish it! Avoid me till 


Seek the affections 


ASCS heen reversed. 


For 


rard me with indille renee, 


ave heen h 
ret me, 
you can fr 
of one who may love you, perhaps, as well as I have done, 
without exacti as much; and do not give me reason to 
repent of my yielding in granting you this interview, by 
giving Way to any impulse upon your part which may 
have the effect of protracting ita moment longer.” 

Here she arose, and taking her father’s arm, withdrew. 

Three days after | was on my way to the Brazils, where 
| remained for upwards of two years, and which was at 
that juncture the very urn for a man disgusted with ex- 

tence, as | was; for human life was held as cheap there 
as the dollar, for the sake of which it was constantly saeri- 
fieed, 
that it paid the penalty. 


I mention this merely to prove to you how utter was the 


so that murder went twenty times seot-lree for once 


break-up of my happiness, from the frustration, through 
s, of my long-cherished hopes of possess- 
Almost 


not a week passed but two or three parties were 


my own weakne 


me Jessie Halliday. every man here was a sports- 
mati; 
made to enjoy the pleasure of fowling, and scarce a party 
returned without the loss of one or two of its members, 
whose lives had fallen a sacrifice to their temerity in sepa- 


rating from the rest. Hardly such a thing was known as a 


man’s venturing mto the woods by himself, yet sueh was 
my general practice. I felt a gloomy satisfaction rome 
in the way, as it were, of the rifle and the stiletto; and, 


strange to without ever incurring the slightest moles- 


say, 
tation from either, 

My loneliness, perhaps, was my protection. My route was 
known only to myself, and herein, probably, lay my security 
ft has often struck me since, that many a mourner fora lost 


companion might have been himself the instrument of the 


) 


calamity which he appeared to deplore. Only onee I ima- 


cined that | was tracked. [ heard, as [ believed, the sound 


of some one following me through the brushwood ; | turned 


round—-I was alone. Resuming my way, | had not ad- 


vanced the quarter of a mile before the same thing oecur- 
red, as | imagined, again, but with greater distinetness; | 
} 


turned more quickly than before, and caught a glimpse, as 
Tahoucht, of a ficure of a man in the distance, but instantly 
lost sight of it. 
second. “ I was certainly dogged !” 


hand, and | was yet some distance from home. I quicken- 


To step behind a tree was the act of a 
Evening was close at 


| ed my pace, keeping my gun upon the cock. The brief |! they utterly unmanned me ?—if, throwing myself into a 


| dusk which in those latitudes precedes night would short- 


ly be on, and then I should be entirely at the mercy of any 


| one who meditated my destruction. Once more I heard the | 


brushwood cracking behind me; I turned again, and at the 
same moment discharged my rifle at some object, which, as 
soon as the smoke cleared away, was gone. I reached my 
home in safety. 

A country like this was the fit home of my desolation— 
self-incurred! Perils were my congenial neighbors. A naval 
enterprise, of almost unexampled daring, was to be at- 
tempted. I waited upon the leader, and begged permission 
to volunteer for that particular service. It was granted. 
Men shrink from danger, and yet to some natures what mis- 
tress like her? As the bride to the bridegroom is she love- 
ly! To see men rush against cutlasses and pickets with no 
more thought of their flesh than if it were cased in armor! 
The action was one of boats against a frigate. The defence 
was gallant, fierce, obstinate, but the attack was resistless. 
We carried her. [| was wounded in the eye, where you see. 
The weapon would have passed through my brain, but a 
le, and it only grazed me. Man in ex- 
With his own 


life in momentary peril, he has a thought for the life of an- 


comrade struck it asic 
tremities is oftentimes a god-like creature. 


other! Glory was won, but it was not a partnership in that 
which I cared for. The struggle over, all excitement on 
my part was at an end. 

But my affections were in my native land ; and if, through- 
out the day, hopelessness and regrets were my companions, 
at night | exchanged them for the enjoyments and the pros- 
pects which once enriched my existence. How utter is the 
he } 


pende nt of the facts of our existence 


oblivion of sleep, as to t resent! How strangely inde- 
is the fancy, which 
while the eye and the ear are closed, and consciousness of 
the realities that surround us is “a limbeck only,” lies 
broad awake as it were, at work with creations as palpable 
to thought and feeling as the actual occurrences of life. 
Jessie Halliday was ever with me in my dreams, where 
the sweet tine of our youthho vd was renewed. The scenes 
were different, but our feelings were the same as that 
blessed period when her frank love was mine. But once we 
seemed to be together, under the aspect of our altered situ- 


ation. That dream recalled me to my native land. I 


thought she had followed me, and was along with me. We | 


were walking towards the beach, each encireling with an 
hip was in the offing, and 
We 


when I recollected some- 


arm the waist of the other. <A 
a boat was in waiting at the quay to take us on board. 
were on the point of stepping in, 
thing for which it was necessary for me to return. 

"Will you wait for me, dear Jessie ?” said I in my dream. 


"Till death—death !” was her emphatic and strange 


reply. 


i quite overpowered by the feelings which it excited ? 


! embarked for England, though, 
it of 


l awoke. The next day 
until the moment, | had never entertained a thoug! 
returning. 

The winds favored us. After an unusally short passage 


we made the port of London. Who can calewate the ratio 
in which approach increases the attractions of a beloved 
1 would not, could not 
The first 


inquiry I made on my arrival was afier Jessie Halliday. 


object? T landed in the moming. 


wait for the mail—lI posted every yard to D——. 


The tirst news T heard was that her father was dead, and 


on his death-bed had betrothed her to another, the identical 


much suffer- 


' ‘er 
young man who occasioned me, causelessly, 


ing on my return from college. Here was the issue of the 
hopes which | had long regarded as dead, but which my 
! 


. 
had d 


sailing had 


resuscitate 


vemed as it were 


dream which the ship on the point of 


to realize which the wind 


er headed us nor failed us, and the waves that 


} 


ener 


that nev 
cheerily ran alone with us, hed and strengthened ! 


He re 


wards my mother 


was their issae—despair! I was frantic! T hurried to- 


’s house not t see my mother, but ta 
om, and to fall upon my knees there and 
hat 


the app inted nuptials, and fromm 


rush up into my r 


call upon heaven to wit ny oath, while I swore t 


less 1 
death should put a stop to 
that moment I] never went out without being armed, he ping 


to encounter my rival, and determined to quarrel with him, 


and compel a hostule meeting, to the destruction of the on¢ 
the other of us perhaps of both. 
The third day after my arrival what was my astonish- 
ment upon coming down to breakfast to receive from m 


mother’s hand a note from Jessie Halliday. It ran thus: 


"Wele 


its mercy that has conducted you home again. Ci 


me, dear Ralph! It is the hand of Providence in 


me tome 
} 


precisely at one to-morrow, if your feelings are unchanged 


Jessie Hatumay. 


towards Yours, as ever, 


Judge of the effect of this. Will you wonder if I was 


if 


| passed away at the thought that I was going to 


chair beside the table, I hid my eyes in my handkerchief 
and wept wigh all the softness of a child? I was a child 
again—the boy of fifteen that I was when, seated by the 
side of Jessie Halliday, I listened to the story of " Paul and 
Virginia.” 

The note was dated the night before. How slowly pass- 
ed the time from nine tll half-past twelve. The longed-foy 
moment came, however; but as I was going out of the 
house my mother called to me and stopped me. 

“Ralph,” said she, “I did not tell you, because I though; 
there was no use in doing so, but Jessie Hailiday has been 
far from well since her father’s death. Do not be surprised 
at any alteration which you may observe in her.” 

At her words a chill damp came over my heart, but j; 
Jessis 
Halliday. 

John, you may conceive my feelings, but it is impossih); 
for me to describe them, when, on being shown into the 
drawing-room, I found myself alone with an emaciated 
female figure seated in an easy-chair, and supported there 
with pillows.—" Could it be her?” Yes, John, I did nos 
know the playmate of my boyhood—the love of my youth- 
hood 
me. I stood still and silent, gazing upon her. 

“Do you not know me, Ralph?” said a voice which 
nothing but death itself could despoil of its thrilling sweet. 
ness, while slowly raising herself, the occupant of the chair 


hs 


the idol of my manhood—and there she sat before 


at length stood up and extended her arms towards me. | 
approached to embrace her, but by a violent effort she an- 


ticipated me, and before my arms could encircle her, lay 
hanging on my neck. Shall I ever forget that hour! 


"Welcome! 


kissing me and laying her cheek to mine. “ Welcome! oh, 


oh, welcome!” she reiterated; alternat: 

welcome! That heaven should have vouchsafed such mer- 
cy as to give again to my eyes and to my arms the first 
and only master of my affections—to permit me to inhals 
once more the dear breath, infinitely more precious to me 
than that of my own existence. Ralph, and is it—is it you? 
le uld not speak. 
"Lead me back,” 


faint 


I feel 


and bring another, and sit down 


faltered she, “to the chair 
and seat me in it, 
beside me.” 

| obe \ 


head back and half closed her eyes. I fell upon my knees, 


ed her, and when she was seated she leaned he 


and holding her hands in mine, covered them with kisses, 


the 


tears rolling fast down my cheeks. 
" Tessie, dear Jessie!” was all that I could utter. 
* Ralph,” resumed she, “| wished for this—I prayed f 
this, and heaven in its pity has heard me. Its bounty ts 
perfect. I have no other boon to ask. What relates to itselt 
I have asked for already, and trust I have obtained through 
the mediation of its appointment. Ralph, let me justify my 
self to you while the power is spared me.” 

Justify ?” ejaculated I. 

* Yes,” replied she, “so faras my feelings—or rather m 
conduct towards you is concerned, my memory is all of me 
that will be shortly left, and | would have it so far perfect 


vuld ish it. You know I loved 
Iph,” 


because I w have you cher 


you, but you never knew the nature of my love. Ra 


continued she, casting down her eyes, which hitherto she 
had kept fixed ou mine, and at the same time dropping het 
“Ralph, I should 
u till my death, though you had never been 


} 
me be ‘ 


voice ull it sank almost into a murmur, 
have loved 4 


to me more than that sat by my side when I read 
"Paul and Virginia.’ ” Here her lips quis 


her eyes that now sparkled with intense 


to you the tale ol 


ered and her eves filled with tears. she continued, 


raising again 


ingenuousness and affection, “ yes, my love for you, Ralph 
r akin to love for heaven, and such, | 


Was somethin my 


thought, Ralph, was your love for me.” 





Che last sentence was delivered at intervals, and in the 
most subdued tone, as if to divest it of all harshness. 

talpl she went on, “I would not, could I avoid tt 

remind you of the day that dispelled a vision which I fear 


none but a woman could form, and proved to me beyond 


the possibility of misconstruetion, that the heart of which 


I believed myself to be the only cherished occupant, could 


admut the idea of another woman, and cast me, inanimate, 


as perhaps you witnessed, into the arms of my father.” 


| shuddered as she spoke, and covered my eyes with m\ 


hands, as if the lids were not sufficient to exclude the 
bright, insupportable gaze of the re proving angel. She 


gently caught hold of my wrists. 


"Look at me, Ralph,” she exclaimed in an accent ot 


tenderness, “look at me, while | 
What I have said I have uttered, not 
Ralph, dear 


indescribable have eves 
to feast upon yours. 
for your blame, but for my own justification. 

Ralph,” she “at wasI that was u& 


reiterated, blame, for 
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expecting too much; but I did expect it,” added she, 
mournfully. “It was the thought, the hope, the belief, in 
which my whole earthly happiness was wrapped up— 
which I cherished till it became the very sap of my 
existence, and which failing me, left nothing to me but 
withering. 

Here her head sank upon her breast, and she ceased 
speaking. At length I broke silence. 

* You are betrothed,” said I. 

* Hush !” interrupted Jessie Halliday. “ Do not mock me 
at this hour. I promised my father on his death-bed, that 
as soon as I recovered the shock which my affections 
had sustained, I would bestow my hand upon him who, | 
know, regards me as his affianced wife, and gives me out 
as sueh—an honorable man, Ralph, and one to be cherished 

though not by me. You, hear the condition upon which I 
pledged myself to marry another, and you can see how 
| estimated its weight. For months I have not uttered as 
many words as you have heard sentences from me to-day, 
and I feel my strength failing me fast.” Her voice here 
sank into a whisper. “ Ralph,” she resumed, speaking at 
intervals, “IT shall never be other than yours—never! No 
other man shall ever call me wife. You are the wedded of 
my soul. My husband, from first to last.” 

Here her exhaustion became extreme, and she sat for a 
time motionless, reclining against one side of her chair, her 
eyes closed. Suddenly she started—gazed upon me as if 
her whole soul was collected in her eyes. 

“Kiss me, Ralph,” she exclaimed, and cast herself for- 
wards impetuously upon my breast. 

| clasped her passionately—I riveted my lips to hers. 
My kiss was returned, and at the same time my name 
pronounced with a sigh—deep, tremulous, convulsive. I 
felt the pressure of her arms, which she had cast around 
my neck, relaxing; they had slid from my shoulder, her 
head fell back ; [ raised it, and gazed in her face. Her eyes 


were open, but the life for which I had looked in them had 


fled. 

I should stop here, John, but for something more which 
I ought to tell you, because it belongs to my story. I did 
not follow her to the grave, as he whom I still regarded as 
my rival was to be the chief mourner. How could 1, John, 
with him between me and her remains? but | saw her 
interred, from an embankment which overlooked the 
chureh-yard, and when night came I repaired to the new- 
made, desolate bed of my departed love, and east Diy se lf 
upon it, and though the rain fell in torrents, lay there—my 
tears falling fast as the rain—from dusk until midnight 
lay till I was perfectly benumbed and almost senseless. 

At last I became conscious that some person was lifting 
me up. It was my rival, John, who had come along with 
some of his friends to watch the grave—a thing customary 
then, and, I believe, even now. I was so stiff that I could 
neither move hand nor foot. What might have happened I 
know not, had I been in perfect possession of my faculties, 
but bitterness was to be turned into balm, enmity into affee- 
tion. He sat down beside me, supporting me, for I could 
not prevent hin. My hat had fallen off, he had lifted it and 


re placed it. 


"Poor fellow!” he exclarmed, and again and again he 
reiterated the apostrophe, till my repugnance to him began 


» soften and melt away. He passed his arm around me the 
better to support me. He pressed me to him, and | suffered 
him. “Her heart I know was yours,” he murmured; “I 
know she died your love, but she is gone. I know you have 
been my enemy; but for the sake of her whose remains Jie 
here, and whose spirit, perhaps yet hovering ere it takes its 
flight to heaven, may have brought us both hither, for her 
sake let us become this moment friends, and weep for he: 

re ther.” 

Friends—brothers—we became from that hour, and 
shall remain to the end of our lives; but as for love, John, 
my heart has never known—can never know—a successor 


Jessie Halli iy. 


Vihlo's Garden.—This is one of the most pleasant places 

} town to pass a summer evening, and forget the discom- 
forts of the day. To those whose business detains them 
here, itis also a delightful substitute for the pleasure sol 
he country. The conservatory abounds with rare and 
beautiful flowers, the promenades are extensive and well- 
arranged, and the saloon performances are highly amus- 
Pantomimes and vaudevilles are alternately perform- 

ed; the former by the Ravels, and the latter by a well- 
selected company, of which Mr. Chippendale is the acting 
manager. The proprietor seems determined to please, and 
his exertions appear appreciated and rewarded by the | 


hrongs who visit his garden. | 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We find ourselves shamefully in arrears to correspondents, but 
were they aware of the manifold duties of our vocation, they 
would pardon our seeming neglect. We hope soon to make am- 
ple amends, by a careful examination of the towering pile 
of their Savors now ristug befo e us, like the massive archilec- 

| ture of Trinity Church, and like it, we hope, full of delicate 


beauties. Nous verrons. The following communications are 
: 
| filed for insertion—" The young Greek girl,’ “ "Camping scene 
in Georgia,” “ Thoughts on literary men,” “ Halleck’s Fanny,” 


** Lines by a deceased bachelor,” “2 farewell to Annette,” §. 
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Watering-places.—A stranger seeing the crowds forsak- 
ing our city by every boat, might think that they were fly- 
ing from some pestilence which rages among us, or were in 
full chase of some such gold mine as has just made Cal- 
houn a Creesus. But they flee from nothing more terrible 
than heat and ennui, and go to spend money, not to seek 
it. They are all eager to realize how pleasant it is to ex- 
change the city’s bustle for the country’s quiet; the effluvia 
of our streets for the odor of clover-fields, and to be awak- 
ened by birds instead of milkmen. May they enjoy all the 
pleasure they anticipate; and to do this, they must forget 
entirely the Babel they leave, eschew ledger and invoices, 
think of no di//s or notes but those of the birds’, no danks 
but those of clay or sand, and no day-hook but the ever- 
open one of nature. ‘These are sufliciently business-like to 
gratify a merchant; and a mother may appropriately go 
to Pat-er-son, Sing-sing or Rock-a-way. West Pi f is 
still a point of great attraction. Major Delafield, the super- 
intendant, deserves high commendation for the manner in 
which he has beautitied the grounds, and the many im- 
provements which he has made at the post. The serpen- 
tine gravel walk through the woods, near the margin of 
the river, is one of the most delightful and romantic things 
imaginable. The hotel is kept, and well kept on the Tem- 
perance plan, by Mr. Ryder, as polite and atteutive a host 
as could be desired. Every thing about the premises is in 
perfect order, and during the stay of the Board of Visitors 
the house was thronged. It is so now, indeed, and will 
loubtiess continu so thi ot the season. The United 
States Hotel at Saratoga, admirably kept by Thomas and 
Mann, is also crowded with strangers from all parts of the 
Union. The other houses are also well supported. There 
I the broad avenue ona 
e luxuriant foliage of the 


picturesque glimpses of the sple ndid ho- 


are few more brilliant scenes than 


fine summer's afiernoon. ‘I 
trees admit gnly 
tels which line both sides of the street. Behind their vine- 
wreathed pillars gay groups are promenading on the spa- 
cious piazzas to the music of the harp and piano, heard 
through the open windows. Fair equestrians and their ca- 
valiers canter along, and barouches, curricles and phaetons 
are starting for the lake or some other of the pleasant 
drives in the vicinity. It seems a fairy village, from which 
all care is bamished. Even the invalids, who inhabit the 
more quiet houses, brighten up under the influence of the 


gay scene and the health-giving waters. These bubble up 





brightly as ever, (the Congress Spring, indeed, with reno- 
vated strength.) each beneath its little temple, and each 
with some peculiar claim to favor. The Pavilion Spring 
retains all the sparkling, appetizer qualities which have 
made it so great a favorite. We can speak of it from our 
wn personal knowledge, though we have not yet visited 
it, having received from our excellent and attentive friend 
Dr. MeLarren a box of its invigorating waters. The gaye- 
ties of the city winter are transferred to the Saratoga sum- 
mer, and balls and “ hops ” assist in developing the friend- 
ships and flirtations of the morning walk and afternoon 
drive. Here meet the southern planter, the northern mer- 
chant, the British officer and the continental count, with 
W nere so 


many bright ravs converge there must needs be a focus of 


belles of every state and every stvle of beauty. 


splendor. Catskill Mountain House is another favorite re- 
sort: a few days ago the snow was three feet deep in the 


ravine of the falls: so that perspiring and aspii 





lers may reasonably hope to “keep cool” there if any 
where. The roads are said to be in fine order, and the ho- 
tel well kept. It is worth a walk up the mountain to see 
from its summit the sun rise, and the mist ascend like 
morning incense from the plains through which the Hud- 
son winds like a silver thread. Poets inhabit attics to be 
nearer heaven (and have cheap rents); and we might 


i . 
thence conclude Catskill M 


untaia tu be the very spot 


inspire an epic, but we have not yet heard of its thus 
blessing the world. We would suggest one improvement 
in the falls, which want nothing but water to surpass any 
thing in our country ; they would be greatly benefited if a 
supply could be obtained on reasonable terms, without re- 
sorting to the ludicrous expedient of damming up the 


" 


stream till sufficient accumulates, and then letting it of 


by instalments, at a dollar a head—selling sublimity at so 


many cents per gallon. We shal! hear next of bottling up 


thunder for the Lake George echo. At Rockaway, the surt 
rolls heavily as ever, the bathing is as luxurious, and the 
pavilion as gay. / Branch rivals it, especially with 
the denizeis of the city of brotherly love. A new establish- 
ment at S, rion, on an extensive scale, presents i 
claims to pubic aavor. At Sharon Spy : Canajo- 
harie, are waters res mbling those of the sulphur prings 
in Virginia. They were well patronized last summer, and 
are surrounded by a delightlul country. Lake George needs 


no new eu All these, in this rail-road era, are within 


a day's journey. Many will extend their rambles to Cana- 
da, and to Niagara, and some to the falls of St. Anth 
near the head of th Mis Ssippl We + ypect, mm a few 


years, to hear of a new fashionable watering-place on top 





Pip What! is Broadw finished yet ? 
exclaimed a triend ver day, on returning from avea 
absence from the city And well he might, as all will 
iwree, Who have ov n (as who has not to visit thi 
promenade, and find it adorned for some blocks with a deep 
ditch to receive the ¢ n Water-pi bordered on one 
side by a mountain of ravel throw up trom the exeava- 
tion, and on the other by the pebbles which had paved if, 
and looking more like the stree { Paris durme the barri- 
cade of the three days, than the peaceful, orderly hichway 
of Gotham. The omnibus horses are astonished to find the 
monotony of their one broad street relieved by a cours 
through Chureh and Mereer, and the er reets necessa 
ry to avoid the obstructions ; and the lodgers in these quiet 
re ns are astounded with the omnibus thunder, which to 
the dwellers on Broadway (like the sound of his wheels to 
the miller.) has become so much » partof their being, that 
hie eann ike iter-cdinned ( iif this n e be 
wal 

1") phy teaches t ! r mat ly a small present 
evil for a ereater fur , wr. rm 
reade Vill pardon the hinderance t ieir Broadway s! ) 
ping, In considera { the h ry of cool, copious, pure 
water, which the tei rar nee ire prepari for 
them. The Croton river will v us in the course of a few 
days, and will then only await the necessary private fix- 
t end a bra ito every y ol every howuse Such 
a tire as the great « f 1825 will then be tmpossible, for 
we can deluge it at a word. Sick - will decrease when 


pure water ys substituted for the unsavory infusions which 


now flow from the pumps: fountains will play in- the 
par ind rae mnd the deposits which now deform 
th treets 1 } ind smell, will be washed unt bervel 
Are not these adva enou t " ‘ temp 
rat ! ih ‘ 
/ 5 ——Ni | t la ¢, though “ with eo 
" elay ind brought smiles to the lon 
ex t i rh Wthe Batl { unodore Ra 
! iu reappear t Castle Garden, with a new bathing 
p and at ppurtenances; While on the other side of the 
by rea novel structure, turreted like ¢ ybele’s tiara, rear 
s towers, a eastellated bath. Suecess to them both, and 
to all that may spring up to increase our facilities el 
i wh healthtul plea ‘ 
W ould not a bathing establishment, devoted exre/s 
to ladies, be v I} supy rted ¢ Their health is at least a 
maiportant as tl { e rud ‘ nd needs much more 
these bracing inthue ‘ ‘The art of swimram is as he- 
cessary to them, for in the water they row as creat“ alae 
rity in sinking as men:” and it is only in romances that a 
knight is always at hand when they picturesquely fall over- 
board, to plun md with never-tiring arm bear them 
ifely t sore, | 1 well-trained Newtoundland dow. A 
neat and elegant structure ropriated to ladies alone, 
With capaciou bat! and ml i parlor ivil al- 
endants. and a canable swimming teachere could not 
fail tos eed HY i ‘ d health to its visitor 
ind pr t t ! \W ' mmend our su estion t 
the « | I R 1 wl Lh sf Teiyyee 
Some people thin it the great man must be always 
creat, as m heraldry the ¢ leas always represented with 
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For the New-York Mirror 


TO MARY 
Dear is my little native grove, 

And doubly dear my native hills, 
Where warblers chant their hymus of 


And fountains gush in virgin rills. 


ove 


And there, within our humble cot, 
We'll live, and love the hours away ; 
Nor envy the exalted lot 
Of those who bask in fortune’s ray. 


Let fashion’s ever-fitful erowd 
Flirt gayly on in splendid wo, 
And drunken riot revel loud 
Where bright the midnight tapers glow. 


a life 
rural joy 


Away with these! wel live 
Of calm retirement 

Far from the gay world’s noise and strife, 
W here every pleasure has alloy. 

And thou wilt sing the songs we love 
And I will listen to the strain, 

While all the stars are 

hold 


bright above, 
And eventig her silent reign. 
Tur DEATH or a Brrp.—" One of the admired nightingales 
we spoke afew days ago of having been invited to hear, | 
The two 
were in separate cages, suspended, one in the porch, the 
other in an adjacent room. 
in a trial of their musical powers, and were exerting all 
their strength, rattling their wings, ruffling their feathers, 


sang itself to death one or two mornings since. 


They appeared to be engaged 


jumping about their cages, varying and swelling their songs, 
uatil the whole air seemed filled with the sweet volumes 
they uttered. This they continued for some time, when one 
of them fainted away and died. His little heart seemed to 
have swelled with the spirit of song until it bursted and 
his soul passed away. It was truly 
sweet warbler die thus in the midst of his song—and 

was not wholly unnatural to indulge a faint idea that so 


touching to see the 


was strongly calculated to inspire credulity in the metemp- 
and may not the spiritual part of this extraordi- 
Maii- 


sychosis, 
nary feathered vocalist yet inhabit the body of some 
Who knows ?”—The above is from the Richmond 
We regard it as touching and beautiful. The 
The Death 
The disembodied spirit of Mrs. 


bran ? 
Compiler. 
incident would form a fine theme for 
Song of the Nightingale! 
Hemaens, or of Miss Landon, should be invoked for such a 
They 

The 
gift of poetry was in them, like the power of music to the 
They soared away from earth and earthly 
through the blue depths of a world 


a poet. 


strain ! 
also expired amidst the sounds of their own melody. 


Daughters of genius, who may forget them! 


ambitious bird. 
things—on—on 
their own creation. May we not hope, that as the immor- 
tal parted from the mortal, the former, as angelic spirits, 
passed into a holier and heavenlier state, and became beings 
ofa world where all is music, and poesy, and praise, and 


harmony! 


PF 


times yesterday 


We 


(says the Commercial 


ave 


ifter n years were forcibly reminded of old 
Adve 
old times when the old Bank Coffee-House was our vis-a- 
the corner of Pine and Williamestreets, and Niblo, 


the Napoleon of caterers for the 


riiser)—those 
ms at 
public, was its pre iding 
genius. Then we could stand at our window, almost any 
summer's day, and gaze upon two or three fine lively tur- 
tles, sprawling upon their backs on Niblo’s side-walk, and 
now and then wagging their flippers as if impatient for 
the cook to put them on the 
Heigh-ho! Niblo has 


gone up town 


road to gastronomic glory. 
the old Bank Coffee- 
and the turtles wag their flippers 
But there is still a Bank Coffee-House a lit- 
tle way up Pine-street—James Fossett keeps it, with the 
venerable David—both right-hand men of Niblo in his 
down-town day. And before the door of that Bank Coffee- 
House we saw a turtle sprawling yesterday—reminding us 
of old times A fine fellow he was too 
large, but fat, flourishing and lively. 
soup on Monday. A hint for 


House has ceased to be 
there no more. 


as aforesaid. not 
He is to be done into 
the turtle-loving readers of 
the Comme reid 
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MISCELLANY. sweet a vocal strain did not end with the little bird. It | Goop ADVICE To THE Labres.— Never encourage the 


gallantry of boys, if you wish the addresses of gentlemen ;” 
so says the Philadelphia North American ; and is replied to 
by the New-York Commercial Advertiser in the following 
terms :—" Selfish advice—evidently promulgated by some 
bachelor who has long since passed the days of boyhood. 
Ladies should always encourage the gallantry of boy s, that 
the latter, when they come 
the A novice in love-making is a nuisance to a 
sensible woman ; ‘ 


to manhood, may understand 
business. 


but how shall men be other than novice 


unless they practice while they are yet in the callow state ¢ 
Ladies who are generous and not selfish will take the 
chrysalis-lovers in training, for the benefit of the risin 


female generation.” 


DEFINITION OF THI There was once an Indian, 


who, while passing his examination to be admitted as a 


. TRINITY. 


| Presbyterian Missionary to preach the Gospel in the village 


where he lived, was asked if he believed in the Trinity. 
He He 
they would permit he would answer in his Indian way, to 
which they consented. "We 
zo down to the covered with 


said he did. He was then asked his reason. said if 
He then proceeded and said— 


river in winter, and we see it 


snow; we dig through the snow and we come to ice; we 
chop through the ice and we come to water ; snow is water, 
ice 1S Water, and water is water, said he; therefore the 
three are one.” 

DESULTORY READINGS. 


If you wish to stab a person's reputation, by imputing to 


him or her falsehood, treachery, and the meanest selfish- 


ness, you may as well use the naked dagger as to wreath 
the 


Youth, especially female youth, 


blade with flowers. 


cives a poeuc lnge—a2 


softened coloring to its sorrows: thus the sea, when the 


morning sun shines upon it, is covered, even in the storm, 


with rainbows. 
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